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It is customary to fix in more or less arbitrary fashion upon 
some definite limitation for any territory to be the subject of a 
faunal report. This is, as a rule, a necessary procedure; and 
political boundaries usually are chosen. In the present case the 
boundary selected is a natural one, namely, the topographic 
contour of sea-level; the field of observation concerned lies 
within the contour on the Ballarat and Furnace Creek sheets, 
United States Geological Survey, marked “OCT. No species 
whatsoever is dealt with that was not found in Death Valley 
below sea-level, that is, from 00 down to the lowest point, 
namely, about — 280. 

The observations here given first record were made during 
two stays in Death Valley, in April and May, 1917, and in April, 
1920. In the first instance, the writer and Mr. Joseph Dixon, 
both of the staff of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoo- 
logy, entered the Valley by the way of the road down Furnace 
Creek Wash on April 2. The writer left on May 2, via Ryan; 
but Mr. Dixon was in the Valley at intervals until May 22, 
when he left by the Emigrant Canyon road. In 1920, the 
present writer, in company with Dr. Francis B. Sumner, of the 
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Scripps Institution for Biological Research, came into the 
Valley down the Emigrant Canyon road on April 2. And the 
two of us left on April 22, via the Furnace Creek Wash road. 
The first of these field trips was made possible through special 
gift of funds for the purpose by Miss Annie M. Alexander 
through the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. The expenses 
of the second trip were met from funds supplied by Mr. E. W. 
Scripps through the Scripps Institution for Biological Re- 
search. 

During the greater part of the time spent in Death Valley, 
headquarters were maintained at Greenland Ranch (Furnace 
Creek Ranch of the maps) where a bench-mark shows an 
altitude of — 178 feet. Stations were also made for varying 
periods elsewhere in Death Valley as follows: Salt Creek, at 

the crossing of the “road”, — 200 feet, April 13-14 and May 
19-22, 1917, and April 2-3, 1920; Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, 
April 14-18, 1917; Eagle Borax Works, — 250 feet, May 4-6 
and May 17, 1917 ; “bad water” (of the Furnace Creek sheet, 
U.S.G.S.), about — 280 feet, April 21-22, 1920. From each 
of these stations birds were looked for closely within a walking 
radius, which, however, under the conditions obtaining, seldom 
exceeded three miles. 

In addition to these original sources, everything else I know 
of relative to the ornithology of the area in question is included 
in the present paper. Very important is the report upon the 
ornithology of The Death Valley Expedition of 1891 (A. K. 
Fisher, 1893). All the facts set forth in that publication, and 
of any definite bearing in the present study, are incorporated 
here. Also, in May, 1921, I took occasion to look up practi- 
cally all of the specimens collected by that expedition in Death 
Valley, these specimens being contained in the Biological 
Survey collection, United States National Museum. It must 
be kept in mind that the limits here set (sea-level on all sides) 
rule out a number of the early “Death Valley” localities, such 
as Saratoga Springs, from which birds have been recorded. 

Local aid has been received, which has contributed directly 
to the fullness of the account now offered. Lasting gratitude 
is due to Mr. Oscar A. Denton, foreman of Greenland Ranch, 
not only for the very many courtesies extended during the 
stays of myself and companions upon property under his 
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charge, but also for information in regard to the animal life 
of the vicinity. Rarely have I met a man with such regard 
for accuracy of fact. I learned to place explicit reliance upon 
Mr. Denton's word, whenever he felt that he had grounds for 
expressing himself positively. Mr. Dane Coolidge, litterateur 
of Berkeley, who has visited Death Valley several times, has 
also contributed information of value. In all such cases, 
- source is indicated. Otherwise it is to be understood that the 
specimens and original notes gathered by Mr. Dixon and 
myself, and forming the chief basis of the present report, are 
contained in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 

Opportunity is here taken to record the weights of a con- 
siderable number of birds. Comment will be found here and 
there in the annotations to species which goes to demonstrate 
the usefulness of weights, to at least as great degree as 
measurements, in distinguishing closely related forms. The 
weight is taken just before a bird is skinned, on a balance type 
of scales (“Cenco") reading to tenths of grams. In some cases 
colors of soft parts are given. Comparisons have then been 
made of the fresh specimen directly with the plates in 
Ridgway's “Color Standards" (1912). 

The birds given formal entry in the accompanying annotated 
list number 124. The presence of each of these one or more 
times in the below-sea-level portion of Death Valley has been 
established on good evidence. Analysis of this list shows a 
constituency by seasonal categories which is much different 
from that usually obtaining in local lists; the proportion of 
breeding species to casual visitants, transients and winter 
visitants is exceedingly small. 

There are 25 species out of the 124 which all the evidence 
at hand indicates to be but casual visitants, that is, vagrants of 
irregular or more or less unexpected appearance in the particu- 
lar area under consideration. There are 45 species which are 
believed to be through and regular transients. There are 32 
species which are winter visitants, though contingents of some 
of these are also transient, so that such species are far more 
commonly in evidence at migration time than in winter. 
There are but 10 species in the summer visitant category, and 
only one of these, the Bullock Oriole, is definitely known to 
breed in the below-sea-level area, and that one only on Furnace 
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Creek Ranch, where conditions are, in a sense, “artificial.” 
The other nine species in this category breed in adjacent terri- 
tory, and individuals “drop in” with more or less frequency. 

Finally, in the category of permanent residents there are 
only 12 species. All of these are believed to breed in the below- 
sea-level area. The following four are dependent on the ex- 
istence of the Ranch: Killdeer, Desert Quail (introduced), 

Western Meadowlark, and English Sparrow (non-native). 
There are left but eight species which are native in, and doubt- 
less breed “at large” in, the restricted area in question, namely: 
Prairie Falcon, Burrowing Owl, Road-runner, Say Phoebe, 
Western Raven, California Linnet, Leconte Thrasher, and 
Rock Wren. 

Thus no more than 7 per cent of the total number of species 
of birds now known from Death Valley breed there outside of 
the precincts of Furnace Creek Ranch. The rest, 93 per cent, 
are transients, visitants or vagrants, or else owe their presence 
as breeders to the conditions developed by irrigation in the one 
small spot. Of course, the factor operating chiefly as cause of 
this situation is the lack of food accompanying the extreme 
type of desert condition prevalent. There are long stretches in 
the bottom of Death Valley that are to all appearance lifeless. 

The associations (plant and animal) occurring in Death Val- 
ley may be designated as follows : tule, pickle-weed, salt grass, 
arrowweed, mesquite, aeolian sand, creosote bush, desert holly 
(wash-fan), and rocky gorge. The “borax” flat proper, which 
occupies the lowest part of the floor of the valley, seems to be 
lifeless, at least as regards vertebrate animals, save incidentally 
as when birds and bats fly over it, or the larger mammals walk 
across it. 

The accompanying conventionalized trans-section will give 
an idea of the associational relations obtaining as a usual thing 
up to sea-level. This diagram illustrates conditions in the 
vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch; the associations not indi- 
cated thereon but mentioned above are of local occurrence else- 
where. The pickle-weed association is finely developed at Salt 
Creek. The aeolian sand association recurs in a number of 
places, but reaches its greatest development at the south side 
of Mesquite Flat (see Ballarat sheet, U.S.G.S.). The tule 
association is represented in limited extent at some of the 
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larger springs. For a discussion of the associational phase of 
avian distribution the reader is referred to a detailed treatment 
of the subject elsewhere (Grinnell, 1914). 

Suffice it here to state that of all the associations above 
named as occurring in Death Valley the mesquite association 
is most prolific of bird life. The mesquite harbors an abun- 
dance of insects, its foliage is edible for some birds as are also 
the mesquite beans, and it affords shade and protective cover 




Ideal sectional profile of Death Valley in the vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch 
to show biotic associations. 

to a better degree than any other native plant of the region. 
Several of the associations named are, on the other hand, very 
lean as to bird constituents ; in fact, in terms of experience in 
more attractive regions, some of them are sterile, save for 
vagrant birds which happen in only at long intervals. 

At migration time, when birds of many kinds are traversing 
Death Valley in numbers, it is interesting to note how the indi- 
viduals will “find themselves”associationally as nearly as exist- 
ing conditions will permit. Associational choice is exercised 
just so far as is possible. For example, we find occasional 
Pipits on the sparse salt-grass patches, though no moisture may 
be in evidence on the surface of the ground. Savannah Spar- 
rows and Marsh Wrens will be flushed from the pickle-weed, 
and tules. Black-throated and Nevada Sage Sparrows will be 
found on the wash-fans among the desert holly (A triplex 
hymenelytra). While the mesquites will harbor a variety of 
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foliage feeders, such as the warblers, vireos, kinglets, and 
spizelline sparrows. 

As to Furnace Creek Ranch itself, which comprises about 
sixty acres, all the acreage which can be kept productive with 
the amount of water available (some forty miner’s inches), we 
find brought in by irrigation and cultivation a wide variety of 
non-native associational conditions. The chief of these are: 
small fugitive fresh-water ponds, running ditches with willows 
and other riparian growths, lush alfalfa and grain fields, 
Bermuda grass lawns, hedges of different plants, large cotton- 
wood trees both living and dead, and some tall Washington 
palms. A considerable number of migrant and winter visitant 
birds tarry here and come to notice which would probably 
otherwise pass by overhead without ever alighting in Death 
Valley. 

The ranch, sixty acres of vivid green, is located on the lower 
reaches of the debris fan which spreads out into the Valley 
from the mouth of Furnace Creek Wash. It is surrounded by 
vast desert of extreme type and offers in contrast a parallel to 
an island surrounded by the sea. For birds which affect green 
trees, rank grass and wet earth, Furnace Creek Ranch must 
serve as a beacon, visible and alluring from miles of passage- 
way on either hand. Indeed, the ranch might well be likened 
to the famous Heligoland of the North Sea as a station from 
which to observe migration. Could it be made the base for 
continuous observation of birds throughout the entire year, and 
for a series of years, I venture to predict that quite as startling 
and significant findings would result as marked the work of 
Gatke on the island of Heligoland. 

As is well known, migration comes to human attention 
chiefly through notice of the birds which stop over on the way; 
we do not ordinarily see the birds in actual passage. Death 
Valley is a north-and-south trough between high mountain 
ranges, the Amargosa Range on the east, 4000 to 7000 feet 
high, and the Panamint Range to the west, 5000 to 11,000 
feet high. The Valley forms a natural channel for through 
migration. Thus Furnace Creek Ranch is a natural lodestone, 
pulling to itself from the migrant stream individuals or flocks 
now and then, day or night, and these may loiter a few minutes 
or a few hours, or even a few days, before resuming their 
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journey. Again and again I had the experience of seeing a 
band of swallows, which migrate by day and not far above the 
ground, arrive from the south, wheel about a few times over 
the alfalfa, and then make off northwards. 

All the water birds (ducks, snipe, etc.) which I saw coming 
to, or leaving, Furnace Creek Ranch in April pursued a course 
of migration up the Valley, paralleling its axis. This oasis is 
^ seemingly right in line with a migration route, which owes 
its location to circumstances in the general topographic con- 
figuration of the Inyo region. 

As regards ducks, and water-birds in general, any little ‘bit 
of open water constitutes a strong attraction to them. The irri- 
gation ditches on the ranch, the grain and alfalfa fields when 
flooded, and the overflow or waste ditches which extend inter- 
mittently from the ranch down to, and even out onto, the 
“borax” flat, all serve to attract and hold for a time such mi- 
grants or vagrants as come within range of vision. From 
time immemorial the Indians have been in the habit of con- 
structing artificial ponds with blinds close by from which to 
pot-shoot the birds. I was told that, until within a few years, 
the killing was done with bows and arrows. But now the 
Indians are all well provided with modern shot-guns. Even so, 
the Indians are not inclined to indulge in wing-shooting; in 
fact, I saw no instance of this. They prefer to do much stalking 
and patient waiting until several birds can be lined up on the 
water, sitting, and secured at one shot. 

There are several ditches draining the Ranch on the west, 
and along each of these, in the midst of mesquite and arrow- 
weed tracts, a little appropriate banking of the earth is done, 
and small ponds result in short order, in the course of whichever 
overflow ditch happens to be carrying the water. Often the 
brush is partially cleared so as to leave sight-ways from the 
places of concealment out to bits of open water. The “reser- 
voir” at Furnace Creek Ranch, so frequently referred to in 
Fisher’s Death Valley report of 1893, is not now in existence, 
nor has it been for many years. 

Mr. Denton told me that there are many more ducks in 
evidence during the southward migration, in July and August, 
than when they are going north, in spring. There are then 
literally “thousands.” The Indians are often able to get a 
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“dozen at a shot” in the flooded alfalfa or on their shooting 
ponds. 

It is perhaps needless to point out, but of course essential to 
keep in mind, that the floor of Death Valley is within the 
Lower Sonoran Life Zone. Furthermore, it is within the 
most arid division of that zone, namely, the Colorado Desert 
sub-faunal area, this diagnosis being based chiefly on the plants. 
It is, however, a detached portion of that sub-faunal area, being 
entirely surrounded by the Mohave Desert sub-faunal area. 
The yearly average rainfall according to the records kept at 
Furnace Creek Ranch is but half an inch. The lowest winter 
temperature recorded in a five-year yeriod (1912-1917) was 
24° F ; the highest summer temperature, 134°. 

Death Valley offers a rare problem in distribution in that it 
suggests, zonally, a desert mountain range inverted. A low 
zone (in the bottom of the trough) is surrounded by a higher 
zone, instead of the reverse. While the bottom of Death 
Valley is below sea-level, the lowest place in the territory sur- 
rounding it is at an altitude of at least 2500 feet (as far as 
maps at hand indicate). In other words, it is at the bottom of 
a basin the lowest point in whose rim is at least 2500 feet 
above sea-level. 

Even though Death Valley possesses many features seem- 
ingly attractive to bird-life of low Lower Sonoran, such, for 
instance, as fine tracts of mesquites, it lacks species of birds 
which are characteristic of the same sorts of places on the 
Colorado Desert; for example, the Abert Towhee, Lucy 
Warbler, Verdin, Plumbeous Gnatcatcher, and Crissal 
Thrasher. I believe these species could exist in Death Valley 
and would be there if they could have gotten there through 
the normal processes of gradual invasion. But the “Middle” 
Sonoran barrier has kept them out. Establishment in a new 
locality by the agency of vagrants is a relatively rare 
phenomenon. 

If oscillations in general temperature conditions in recently 
past time, geologically speaking, had operated so as to elevate 
the life zones, and had thus permitted an extension of low 
Lower Sonoran (Colorado Desert sub-faunal division) con- 
tinuously northwards over the intervening divides, with subse- 
quent zonal lowering, then a representation of that sub-fauna 
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would have been left stranded in Death Valley, just as northern 
types have been left stranded on southern mountain tops with 
the rising of the life-zones. But I know of no good evidence to 
show that there has been any lowering of life zones in this 
region within or since Pleistocene times; there has been only a 
gradual rising of them. The trough of Death Valley has re- 
ceived into its avifauna only the hardier Lower Sonoran spe- 
cies, like the Leconte Thrasher and Road-runner, which have 
a wide vertical range anyway. 

It is believed that the best way of conveying definite inform- 
ation as to the relative abundance of species is by citing actual 
censuses. The following selections are therefore put on record 
here. They are all from my own notebook, each entry there 
being based on a pencil-checked memorandum covering a given 
period of time over a stated route. 

West base of Black Mountains at lowest point in Death 
Valley (about — 280 feet), close to “bad water” of U.S.G.S. 
map; rocky gorges, cliffs, desert holly wash-fans, and sparse 
pickle-weed at edge of “borax” flat; April 21, 1920, 3:00 to 
5:30 p.m. ; day quiet and pleasantly warm. Prairie Falcon 1, 
Say Phoebe 1, Western Raven 2, Black-throated Sparrow 1, 
Rock Wren 1. Total, 5 species, 6 individuals, in 2^4 hours of 
close search over a two-mile strip paralleling the “sump”. 

Vicinity of Black Point, near B.M. — 223, six miles south of 
Furnace Creek Ranch, and up adjacent canyons in the West 
base of the Black Mountains to sea-level ; associations, salt 
grass at edge of “borax” flat, desert holly wash-fan, and rocky 
gorge; April 11, 1920, 9:00 to 11 :30 a.m. ; the day quiet and 
very warm. Say Phoebe 1, Horned Lark 1, Western Raven 
1, California Linnet 6, Rock Wren 1. Total, 5 species, 10 in- 
dividuals, in 2 y 2 hours. 

Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, and within radius of one mile; 
association chiefly sparse mesquite and desert holly; April 17, 
1917, 5:15 to 7:30 a.m.; the day cool, east wind. Sharp- 
shinned Hawk 1, Sparrow Hawk 1, Costa Hummingbird 1, 
Say Phoebe 4, Western Raven 1, California Linnet 6, Brewer 
Sparrow 10. Total, 7 species, 24 individuals, in 2%. hours. 

Salt Creek, — 200 feet, mostly on or close to the marshy 
ground (salt grass, pickle-weed, cane), but partly in mesquite 
thickets; April 14, 1917, 5 :00 to 9:00 a.m.; the day pleasant; 
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number of miles covered all told, not over four. Wilson Snipe 
1, Western Raven 2, Brewer Blackbird 1, California Linnet 
15+, Savannah Sparrow 6, Intermediate White-crowned Spar- 
row 1 Oztz , Brewer Sparrow 6, Audubon Warbler 4, American 
Pipit 4, Western Mockingbird 1, Western Marsh Wren 2. 
Total, 1 1 species, 52 individuals, in 4 hours. 

West of Furnace Creek Ranch, — 178 down to — 250 feet, 
altogether off the ranch, chiefly in mesquite association ; April 
3, 1917, 7 :30 to 10:00 a.m. ; the day quiet, warm; number of 
miles covered, close to five. Turkey Vulture 4, Sparrow Hawk 
1, Say Phoebe 4, Western Raven 1, Western Meadowlark 1, 
California Linnet 2, Intermediate White-crowned Sparrow 1, 
Brewer Sparrow 6, American Pipit 1, Leconte Thrasher 1. 
Total, 10 species, 22 individuals, in 2*4 hours. 

North and west of Furnace Creek Ranch, — 178 down to 
— 250 feet, altogether off the Ranch but within two-mile 
radius of it; chiefly in mesquite and arrowweed associations 
along overflow streamlets; April 26, 1917, 7 :40 to 9:40 a.m.; 
day quiet and warm. American Bittern 1, Killdeer 3, Mourning 
Dove 1, Turkey Vulture 1, Western Kingbird 3, Ash-throated 
Flycatcher 1, Say Phoebe 1, Gray Flycatcher 2, Western Raven 
1, Bullock Oriole 1, Brewer Blackbird 2, California Linnet 1, 
Green-backed Goldfinch 2, Intermediate White-crowned Spar- 
row 4, Brewer Sparrow 110:±, Western Chipping Sparrow 4, 
Rough-winged Swallow 3, Audubon Warbler 8, Leconte 
Thrasher 2, unknown 3. Total, 19 species, 154 individuals, 
in 2 hours (but 110 of these were of one species). 

South of Furnace Creek Ranch within three-mile radius, 
about — 200 feet up to near sea-level, altogether off the Ranch ; 
associations mostly mesquite, sand-dune, creosote, desert holly, 
and rocky gorge; April 7, 1920, 6:30 to 10:45 a.m.; the day 
quiet and pleasantly warm. California Linnet 4, Western 
Chipping Sparrow 1, Brewer Sparrow 6, Desert Black-throated 
Sparrow 2, White-rumped Shrike 1, Audubon Warbler 4, Sage 
Thrasher 7, Leconte Thrasher 5, Rock Wren 4, Western 
Robin 1. Total, 10 species, 35 individuals, in 4^4 hours (on 
the desert entirely away from the influence of the Ranch). 

Furnace Creek Ranch proper, and also tracts of mesquite 
and arrowweed immediately to the west, — 178 down to — 200 
feet; April 16, 1920, 6:00 to 9:00 a.m. ; the day partly cloudy, 
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comfortably cool, variable winds. Wilson Snipe 3, Desert 
Quail 1, Mourning Dove 6, Sharp-shinned Hawk 1, Red- 
shafted Flicker 2, White-throated Swift 2, Gray Flycatcher 2, 
Vermilion Flycatcher 2, Red-winged Blackbird 2, Western 
Meadowlark 12, Bullock Oriole 2, Green-backed Goldfinch 2, 
Savannah Sparrow (subsp. ?) 8, Western Lark Sparrow 2, 
English Sparrow 16z +=, Intermediate White-crowned Sparrow 
10, Western Chipping Sparrow 4, Brewer Sparrow 44 ±, 
Lincoln Sparrow 4, Barn Swallow 2, Tree Swallow 3, Rough- 
winged Swallow 3, Audubon Warbler 25 ±, Western Yellow- 
throat 1, American Pipit 2, Western Mockingbird 1, Leconte 
Thrasher 2, Western Marsh Wren 1, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 2, 
Western Gnatcatcher 3, Western Robin 6. Total, 31 species, 
176 individuals, in 3 hours. 

Furnace Creek Ranch, — 178 feet, entirely within the outer 
fences bounding the ranch; April 23, 1917, 6:30 to 8:30 a.m. ; 
the day warm, light south wind ; approximate number of miles 
covered in walking, four. Mourning Dove 2, Costa Humming- 
bird 1, Western Kingbird 3, Western Raven 1, Yellow-headed 
Blackbird 12, Red-winged Blackbird 12±, Western Meadow- 
lark 12, Bullock Oriole 6, California Linnet 3, Green-backed 
Goldfinch 5, Western Vesper Sparrow 6, Savannah Sparrow 
(both subsp.) 17d=, Western Lark Sparrow 1, English Spar- 
row 16±, Intermediate White-crowned Sparrow 4, Brewer 
Sparrow 4, Violet-green Swallow 18±, Rough-winged Swal- 
low 2, Cassin Vireo 1, Audubon Warbler 2, American Pipit 2, 
Western House Wren 1, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 1, Western 
Robin 4. Total, 24 species, 136 individuals, checked in two 
hours; this is 2 per acre, on the ranch. 

Furnace Creek Ranch and the tracts of mesquite and arrow- 
weed to the west almost down to the “borax” flat, — 175 down 
to — 200 feet ; April 19, 1920, 6 :00 to 9 :00 a.m. ; the day clear, 
quiet, and pleasantly warm. Cinnamon Teal 6, Mud-hen 1, 
Wilson Snipe 5, Killdeer 4, Desert Quail 1, Mourning Dove 
3, Cooper Hawk 2, Swainson Hawk 6, Prairie Falcon 1, Red- 
shafted Flicker 2, Texas Nighthawk 2, White-throated Swift 
9+, Western Kingbird 1, Western Raven 4, Red-winged 
Blackbird 24±, Western Meadowlark 10+, Bullock Oriole 6, 
Brewer Blackbird 2, California Linnet 2, Green-backed Gold- 
finch 1, Savannah Sparrow (subsp.?) 2, English Sparrow 
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12+, Intermediate White-crowned Sparrow 7+, Western 
Chipping Sparrow 2, Brewer Sparrow 25 ±, Lincoln Sparrow 
1, Rough-winged Swallow 1, Audubon Warbler 17=t, Ameri- 
can Pipit 50di, Leconte Thrasher 1, Ruby-crowned Kinglet 3, 
Western Gnatcatcher 2, Western Robin 17±. Total, 33 
species, 232 individuals, in 3 hours, covering about five miles 
of route and an area of about one square mile; the biggest 
census obtained in Death Valley (weather conditions excellent 
and migrants numerous). 

1. Colymbus nigricollis californicus (Heermann). 

American Eared Grebe. 

But one record: A specimen taken in 1891 “on the reser- 
voir at Furnace Creek” Ranch, either April 11 (Fisher, 1893, 
p. 13) or April 10 (loc. cit., p. 150). 

2. Podilymbus podiceps (Linnaeus). Pied-billed Grebe. 

Presence ascertained twice, on April 7 and April 25, 1917. 
On the first date an Indian who was irrigating the alfalfa on 
Furnace Creek Ranch picked up two from a ditch where the 
birds were unable to escape by diving nor yet seemed able to 
get under way in flight. The two proved to be of opposite sex, 
and were thought to have arrived during the preceding night — 
a mated pair, perhaps, migrating together. On the second date 
a female was shot from a duck pond in the arrowweeds below 
the ranch. 

Three specimens preserved, nos. 27802, S , 27803, 9 , 28867, 
9 ; weights, respectively, 452.5, 373.0, and 304.5 grams; 
not fat. 



3. Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus. Mallard. 

One record : Adult male taken at an irrigating ditch on 

Furnace Creek Ranch, January 23, 1891 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 
15, 150). 

4. Mareca americana (Gmelin). Baldpate. 

At daybreak on April 5, 1917, a flock of twelve was dis- 
covered “puddling” in a flooded alfalfa patch on Furnace 
Creek Ranch. Five were shot and two of these preserved: 
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Nos. 27804, S , 27805, S ; weights, 641 and 656 grams, re- 
spectively; not especially fat. 

A female seen flying overhead on April 20, 1920. 

In 1891, secured at Furnace Creek Ranch on April 8 and 
"in January' 5 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 16, 150). 

5. Nettion carolinense (Gmelin). Green-winged Teal. 

One lone individual flushed from overflow ditch just below 
Furnace Creek Ranch, April 28, 1917; shot, and preserved: 
No. 27806, $ ; weight 355.5 grams. 

Two seen at the ranch by Mr. Dane Coolidge late in De- 
cember, 1919. 

Found January 23 to February 4, 1891, at Furnace Creek 
Ranch, where small flocks were to be seen either on the reser- 
voir or in the irrigating ditches (Fisher, 1893, pp. 16, 150). 

6. Querquedula cyanoptera (Vieillot). Cinnamon Teal. 

The most frequent duck in Death Valley during the spring 
months; likely to put in an appearance at any little pond or 
ditch. 

In 1891, flocks were seen at Furnace Creek Ranch in March, 
and a non-breeding female was secured on the reservoir there, 
June 19 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 17, 150). 

In 1917, noted at Furnace Creek Ranch as follows: April 
5, seven at daybreak in flooded alfalfa field, and later a com- 
pany of ten seen; April 24, three on Indian-made pond in ar- 
rowweeds below the ranch; April 28, one in same place; April 
29, three flushed from irrigation ditch. In 1920: April 6, 

flock of about fifteen at artificial pond below the ranch ; April 
10, one lone male flushed from ditch; April 13, ten flushed 
from shallow overflow surrounded by arrowweed; April 16, 
four on flooded grain-field; April 19, two bunches of four, on 
a little pond, and on overflow from drainage ditch down in 
the mesquites; April 20, three on overflow ditch. 

The ducks appeared to arrive mostly, if not altogether, at 
night, and seemed loath to leave the vicinity during the day- 
time. The Indians were accustomed to stalk them from place 
to place, so that sometimes all or most of a company present 
early in the morning had been shot by night. Needless to say, 
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game laws and game law enforcement are so far unknown in 
this remote section of the country. 

At Eagle Borax Works, on May 5, 1917, Mr. Dixon saw 
some Cinnamon Teal feeding on a pond at the lower edge of 
the marsh; and on May 17, the same year, he flushed a pair 
there. 

Specimens were taken, all at Furnace Creek Ranch, as fol- 
lows: No. 27810, 2 , April 27, weight 301.3 grams; no. 

27808, 2 , April 24, 290.0 grams; no. 27807, 2 , April 5, 320 
grams (gullet full of earthworms) ; no. 27809, $ , April 24, 
305.7 grams; no. 40526, 2 , April 13, 400 grams. The first 
four were secured in 1917, the last one in 1920. 

7. Spatula clypeata (Linnaeus). Shoveller. 

In 1917 one was seen on Furnace Creek Ranch in irrigated 
alfalfa at daybreak of April 5. A Shoveller was killed by Mr. 
Denton on the ranch the last of December, 1919. 

In 1891, a flock of four was seen on the reservoir at Fur- 
nace Creek Ranch “the latter part of January” (Fisher, 1893, 
pp. 17, 150). 

8. Dafila acuta (Linmeus). Pintail. 

On May 3, 1917, on Furnace Creek Ranch, three females 
and one male were reported seen, and a pair which had been 
shot by some one was examined by Mr. Dixon. 

9. Marila affinis (Eyton). Lesser Scaup Duck. 

Mr. Dane Coolidge reports seeing seven “blue-bills” in a 
flock on Furnace Creek Ranch December 29, 1919. One of 
these was shot by Mr. Denton. 

10. Erismatura jamaicensis (Gmelin). Ruddy Duck. 

Three examples were secured on the reservoir at Furnace 
Creek Ranch, March 22, 1891 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 18, 150). 

11. Anser albifrons albifrons (Scopoli). White-fronted Goose. 

One individual remained several days in the alfalfa field at 
Furnace Creek Ranch during the latter part of March, 1891 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 18, 150). 
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12. Branta canadensis (Linnaeus). Canada Goose. 

One killed at Furnace Creek Ranch by an Indian December 
24, 1919. Another seen by Mr. Dane Coolidge to alight in a 
field on the ranch December 29 the same year. Four Canada 
Geese were seen for several days in the latter part of March, 
1891, about the alfalfa field at Furnace Creek Ranch (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 19, 150). Subspecies not determined in any of these 
cases. 

13. Plegadis guarauna (Linnaeus). White-faced Glossy Ibis. 

A single one was secured by Mr. Dixon in the marsh at 
Eagle Borax Works, — 260 feet altitude, May 17, 1917. It 
had been shot through the bill at some fairly recent time and 
this may be the reason for its having remained behind its 
migrating fellows. The specimen was preserved: No. 27812, 
9 ; weight 386 grams. 

Mr. Denton reported that a flock of about one hundred 
stopped at Furnace Creek Ranch on May 7, 1917. 

The remains of a specimen killed at Furnace Creek Ranch 
in 1891 were examined by Dr. A. K. Fisher (1893, pp. 19, 
150). 

14. Botaurus lentiginosus (Montagu). American Bittern. 

On April 26, 1917, one was flushed from an arrowweed 
thicket bordering an overflow ditch down towards the flat from 
Furnace Creek Ranch. It was shot: No. 27813, 9 ; weight 
475 grams. On April 30 the same year a Bittern was routed 
out from beneath a mesquite near the overflow stream due west 
of the ranch, close to the edge of the “borax” flat, — 250 feet 
altitude. On April 15, 1920, one was captured by an Indian in 
an irrigation ditch on the ranch. 

15. Ardea herodias txeganzai Court. Pallid Great Blue Heron. 

At Furnace Creek Ranch, April 25, 1917, one was seen at 
5 a.m. flying overhead croaking hoarsely. It finally settled at 
a pond in the arrowweeds, but on alarm flew off north. On 
April 28 the same year one was flushed from a pond at the 
ranch. 
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16. Nycticorax nycticorax nasvius (Boddaert). 

Black-crowned Night Heron. 

On April 19 and 20, 1917, at least two individuals appeared 
along the main ditch at Furnace Creek Ranch. One was shot 
on April 20: No. 27814, $ ; weight, 580 grams. An imma- 
ture individual was shot at Furnace Creek Ranch June 19, 
1891 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 20, 150). 

17. Porzana Carolina (Linnaeus). Sora Rail. 

On May 17, 1917, one was Hushed by Mr. Dixon from the 
marsh at the Eagle Borax Works, — 260 feet altitude. It was 
blown violently to the ground by the wind, where it was shot : 
No. 27816, $ ; weight 48 grams. 

18. Fulica americana Gmelin. Mud-hen. 

On April 4, 1917, and for a week previously according to 
report, one was seen in the immediate ranch yard at Furnace 
Creek Ranch, where it commingled with the chickens. In 
April, 1920 (from the 14th to the 19th), a lone Coot was seen 
repeatedly along the ditches on the ranch. When pursued it 
proved expert in hiding in the lush alfalfa of the adjacent fields. 

19. Steganopus tricolor Vieillot. Wilson Phalarope. 

One record : an adult male shot “near the overflow of a ditch 
in the alfalfa field” at Furnace Creek Ranch, June 19, 1891 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 22, 150). 

20. Recurvirostra americana Gmelin. American Avocet. 

On April 20, 1920, two in high plumage were met with on 
the main overflow ditch to the west of Furnace Creek Ranch 
down towards the “borax” flat. One collected : No. 40527, 8 ; 
weight, 383 grams; bill and claws black; feet and legs pearl 
blue ; iris deep hazel. 

21. Gallinago delicata (Ord). Wilson Snipe. 

Present on Furnace Creek Ranch at frequent intervals 
during the month of April in both 1917 and 1920. From one 
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to twelve would be encountered in a morning's ransacking of 
all appropriate places about the ranch. The snipe evidently ar- 
rived during the night, and were loath to leave the ranch during 
the daytime, even when followed about and flushed over and 
over again. Some days none at all could be found. Sure 
signs of their presence were the probe-holes in the soft wet 
bottoms of irrigation ditches from which the water had just 
been turned onto the alfalfa. Such ditches would seem to have 
been sought by the birds with remarkable directness. Not only 
the irrigation ditches on the ranch proper were favorable for 
snipe, but also the edges of the overflow ditches to the west of, 
and below, the ranch. Here, instead of alfalfa, the vegetation 
consisted of arrowweed, mesquite, and some Bermuda grass 
and salt-grass. 

In 1917, Wilson Snipe were observed around Furnace Creek 
Ranch from April 3 (two) to April 29 (one), the greatest 
number (“about 12") on April 5; in 1920 from April 4 (one) 
to April 20 (four), the greatest number (eight) on April 9. 

One specimen taken: No. 40528, 9 , April 5, 1920; weight, 
111.9 grams. 

In 1891, one was seen on the ranch April 11 (Fisher, 1893, 
pp. 22, 150). Mr. Dane Coolidge found one on the ranch 
December 30, 1919, which indicates wintering of the species in 
Death Valley. On April 14, 1917, I flushed one from the 
pickle-weed bordering Salt Creek, — 200 feet altitude. 

22. Tringa solitaria cinnamomea (Brewster). 

Western Solitary Sandpiper. 

One met with by me on Furnace Creek Ranch, April 20, 
1920; first flushed from an overflow pool down in mesquites, 
but later seen to alight in a flooded grain field, whence secured : 
No. 40529, S ; weight, 50 grams; feet and legs grape green; 
bill at base the same, becoming black on terminal half; iris 
bister; wing, 131.8 mm.; culmen, 29.0; tarsus, 32.3. This 
specimen is not, in the characters of coloration given by 
Ridgway (1919, p. 363), very emphatically cinnamomea; in 
measurements, however, it is nearer that race than solitaria , 
on the basis of Ridgway’s averages. 
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23. Oxyechus vociferus vociferus (Linnaeus). 

North American Killdeer. 

Noted almost daily on Furnace Creek Ranch. In 1917 seen 
from April 5 (six in early morning) to April 29 (two) ; in 
1920 from April 4 (two) to April 20 (four). Never more 
than six noted on the ranch at one time, usually but two or 
only one. Showed preference for newly-planted fields, or 
newly-mown ones, where, when flooded, the water was shallow 
and open. Also frequented the edges of the overflows down 
clear to the borax flat, — 250 feet altitude, west of the ranch. 
On April 10, 1920, for instance, two Killdeer were foraging 
there, on the very floor of Death Valley, with the glaring white 
alkali on all sides. 

One specimen taken: No. 27830, 8 , April 5, 1917 ; weight, 
85.5 grams. No evidence of nesting observed by me. 

Heard at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, April 14, 1917, and April 
3, 1920; that is, heard during the nights preceding the days of 
these dates. 

In 1891, found at Furnace Creek Ranch “in the latter part 
of January,” “about the middle of April,” and “June 19-22”; 
“not uncommon”; “breeds” (Fisher, 1893, pp. 24, 150). 

24. Lophortyx gambelii gambelii Gambel. Desert Quail. 

Seen only in the near vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch. 
There were probably close to a dozen pairs there in April, 
1917 ; but three years later I found evidence of the presence of 
no more than three pairs. Mr. Denton believed there had been 
as many as seventy-five around the ranch in the fall of some 
years. He further thought that the shotgun was the chief 
factor against the quail. However, the fact the Desert Quail 
are not native in Death Valley may point towards the existence 
of some natural condition there unfavorable to them. 

One specimen taken: No. 27845, 8, April 22, 1917; 

weight, 161.8 grams; crop filled with a mixture of green 
mesquite-blossom buds and foeces of Ammospermophihis. I 
am unable to find any significant differences between this ex- 
ample and other specimens of similar season from the Colorado 
Desert. 
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In 1891, “common” at Furnace Creek Ranch. "... Re- 
ported to have been introduced by the Borax Company from 
Resting Springs’", in the Amargosa Valley (Fisher, 1893, pp. 
29, 150). 

25. Zenaidura macroura marginella (Woodhouse). 

Western Mourning Dove. 

Mr. Denton says doves are abundant all summer on Furnace 
Creek Ranch, departing early in the fall. In 1917 the first 
seen by Mr. Dixon and myself, one pair, were noted on April 
10; in 1920 the first seen, a lone bird, was noted by me on 
April 4. In each year, after their first appearance, doves 
were seen almost daily. In the usual two- or three-hour census 
on and about the ranch, from two to four doves would be 
checked. The greatest number for one day was twelve in one 
flock, and fully a dozen others seen singly or in pairs, on April 
29, 1917. A gradual increase in numbers through April is 
indicated by the censuses. On May 4, 1917, doves were 
thought to be more plentiful than previously that year, though 
no actual count was made. 

Doves were seen to arrive at the ranch from the south, and 
it is probable that some of the population was continually shift- 
ing. While some doubtless nested in the near vicinity of Death 
Valley, we found no definite evidence of their doing so in the 
below-sea-level area. 

The doves resorted to the ditch sides and overflow ponds to 
drink, to the dry weedy margins of fields and the stubble to 
feed, and to the lower branches of the green-crowned cotton- 
woods to "coo.” 

Two specimens taken: No. 27847, <£ , April 10, 1917, 

weight 121 grams; no. 27848, 2 , April 25, 1917, weight 105.1 
grams. 

In 1891, a single individual was found at Furnace Creek 
Ranch "the latter part of January”. Migrants first observed 
at this point April 9-12, and four seen here June 19-21 (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 33, 150). 
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26. Cathartes aura septentrionalis Wied. 

North American Turkey Vulture. 

Of frequent note around Furnace Creek Ranch during 
April. In 1917, seen from April 3 to 26, inclusive; in 1920 
from April 4 to 17. The most observed in one census was 6 in 
three hours, on April 11, 1917; the recent deposit of a dead 
calf on the “dump” out on the desert south of the ranch ac- 
counted for this assemblage. Usually but one or two would be 
seen in a day, in overhead flight. On the evening of April 
15, 1920, during a gale, a buzzard took refuge in a cottonwood 
on the ranch, perching low in the tree. 

In 1891, several were seen at Furnace Creek Ranch on April 
11, and some were seen there June 19-21 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 
34, 150). 

27. Circus hudsonius (Linnaeus). Marsh Hawk. 

Seen at Furnace Creek Ranch April 3 and 9, 1917, one indi- 
vidual on each date. The one on the first occasion was secured : 
No. 27849, S adult; weight, 371 grams; fat. This bird was 
shot by Mr. Dixon when it was trying to catch a Desert Quail. 
Repeated short swoops were made at the quail, which had 
sought refuge in a mesquite bush. Mr. Dixon had no doubt 
but that the latter would have been caught, had it not been for 
the protection afforded by the bush. The stomach of the hawk 
contained only a little mouse fur. 

On April 3, 1920, at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, a Marsh Hawk 
flew by, going north. 

In 1891, an “adult male was secured at Furnace Creek” 
Ranch, January 29 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 35, 150). 

28. Accipiter velox (Wilson). Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

Noted at Furnace Creek Ranch April 7 and 20, 1917, and 
April 4 and 16, 1920; one bird in each case. Two shot, on the 
first two stated dates: No. 27850, 2 adult, weight 177 grams, 
unidentified feathers in stomach; no. 27851, S adult, weight 
106.5 grams, gullet contained finely cut-up remains of Brewer 
Sparrow. 
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Noted at Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, April 15 and 17, 
1917, one bird each time. These hawks are prone to hang 
about springs in desert regions, where, of course, they find easy 
picking among the small birds that must come to drink. 

In 1891, two were seen at Furnace Creek Ranch “in the 
latter part of January’" and one at Bennett Wells at “about the 
same time”; also two were seen at Furnace Creek Ranch, 
April 11 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 35, 150). 

29. Accipiter cooperii (Bonaparte). Cooper Hawk. 

Observed at Furnace Creek Ranch April 10, 22 and 30, 1917, 
and April 18, 19 and 20, 1920; one bird in each case except 
on the 19th, when what were believed to be three different 
individuals were checked during a three-hour morning’s census. 
Nearly all of these hawks were seen in or near the lines of large 
mesquites within a mile west of the ranch proper. 

Two specimens taken : No. 27854, $ adult, April 10, 1917 ; 
weight 451 grams; gullet contained finely cut-up remains of a 
Desert Antelope Ground Squirrel (Ammospermophilus leucii- 
nts leucurus) ; most of bones and skin excluded, though both 
hind feet were present entire. No. 40531, 2 adult, April 19, 
1920; weight 460 grams, net; crop contents weighed 64.3 
grams; this consisted of a Desert Wood Rat (Neotoma inter- 
media desertorum ) — mostly carefully picked pieces of clean 
meat, but also the tail entire, both hind feet, one testicle, and 
the skin of the head inside-out. Neither of these hawks showed 
evidences of near approach of the breeding season; probably 
transients. 

In 1891, “one or two” were seen at Furnace Creek Ranch in 
the latter part of January (Fisher, 1893, pp. 36, 150). 

30. Buteo borealis calurus Cassin. 

Western Red-tailed Hawk. 

In 1891, one was seen at Bennett Wells on June 21, and 
between Bennett Wells and Saratoga Springs several were 
observed about the first of February; also seen at Furnace 
Creek Ranch in January (Fisher, 1893, pp. 37, 150). Not 
observed anywhere below sea level in 1917 or 1920, though 
noted in nearby localities. 
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31. Butco swainsoni Bonaparte. Swainson Hawk. 

Noted only in the neighborhood af Furnace Creek Ranch. 
One shot on May 3, 1917 : No. 27860, 3 ; weight, 700 grams. 
On April 18, 1920, one appeared over the ranch at 7 a.m., 
tacking back and forth against the howling north gale. The 
next day, the wind having ceased, six different individuals 
were checked in a three-hour forenoon’s circuit over the terri- 
tory within two miles west and south of the ranch. Most of 
these birds were circling or in flight towards the northwest; 
one was perched on a low mesquite stub near the edge of the 
borax flat, about — 250 feet. 

32. Falco mexicanus Schlegel. Prairie Falcon. 

At Furnace Creek Ranch on April 19, 1920, one was seen 
to dash down into a grain field and secure in its talons a 
Meadowlark, making off with it at a level height of 25 feet 
or so. As it flew I saw it reach down with its bill and pick at 
the bird in its claws, at the same time appearing to shift its 
hold on the bird, which was seen to struggle slightly. 

On the east side of “bad water” (of the map), about — 280 
feet, on April 21, 1920, a Prairie Falcon flew close by me 
along the precipitous face of the mountain. 

In 1891 one was seen January 22 between Bennett Wells 
and Furnace Creek Ranch; “at the latter place one was shot 
from its perch on a haystack” January 27. Also one was seen 
at Furnace Creek Ranch on June 20 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 39, 
150). 



33. Falco columbarius Linnaeus. Pigeon Hawk. 

One record : the remains of one were found near the reser- 
voir at Furnace Creek Ranch, June 21, 1891 (Fisher, 1893, 
pp. 40, 150). A primary and two rectrices from the remains 
are preserved in the Biological Survey collection and have been 
examined by me. 

34. Falco sparverius sparverius Linnaeus. 

American Sparrow Hawk. 

Seen frequently on or near Furnace Creek Ranch, one or 
two in a day. A favorite perch was the highest point on the 
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hay derrick. Noted April 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 21, 22 and 29, 1917, 
and April 10, 11 and 20, 1920. Five specimens taken: Nos. 
27862-65, 40532, all females; weights, 115.5, 106.5, 94.7, 86.0, 
82.5 grams, respectively. These skins do not seem to differ in 
any tangible way from skins of corresponding season taken in 
west-central California; likely transients in the Death Valley 
legion. 

Observed on Mesquite Flat in the vicinity of Triangle 
Spring, — 13 feet, April 15, 16 and 17, 1917, six individual 
birds all told. On the 16th two Sparrow Hawks were met 
with, perching on small rocks far out on the level floor of the 
Flat, nearby to the sand-dunes ; they were absolutely the only 
birds seen during an hour's tramp over that sort of ground. 

In 1891, seen at Mesquite Well January 21, at Bennett Wells 
on the same date and again about the middle of April, at 
Furnace Creek Ranch March 22, and in Mesquite Valley 
[Flat] April 12 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 40, 151). 

35. Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (Gmelin). 

American Osprey. 

At Furnace Creek Ranch on April 28, 1917, one perched for 
a time about sundown on the masthead of the hoist at the 
haystack. It was poising against the north gale, and kept 
calling in characteristic fashion. 

In 1891, a single individual was seen at Furnace Creek 
Ranch "just before dark on April 10." Also the remains of 
one were noted nailed upon the side of the house at the ranch, 
where it had been killed a year or so previously (Fisher, 1893, 
pp. 41, 151). 

36. Speotyto cunicularia hypogsea (Bonaparte). 

North American Burrowing Owl. 

On April 13, 1917, a pair was found about five miles north 
of Furnace Creek Ranch, close to B. M. — 253. Their burrow 
(probably belonging originally to a Desert Kangaroo Rat) 
was at the edge of a wash where hard ground met the alkali. 
When alarmed, one owl flew far away over the desert and the 
other disappeared down the burrow, both thus playing safe. 
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Some pellets from the mound at the mouth of the burrow 
showed insect remains. 

In 1891, a pair of Burrowing Owls was seen at Bennett 
Wells on June 21 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 44, 151). 

37. Geococcyx californianus (Lesson). Road-runner. 

One was heard “singing” near Furnace Creek Ranch on 
April 4, 1917; and on the 6th, tracks were seen in the sand 
among the mesquites southwest of the ranch. On April 18, 
1917, similar evidence was noted near Triangle Spring, — 13 
feet. 

In 1891, numerous tracks were seen around the mesquite 
and other thick growths at Furnace Creek Ranch in both Jan- 
uary and June (Fisher, 1893, pp. 45, 151). 

38. Coccyzus americanus occidentalis Ridgway. 

California Cuckoo. 

One record: on June 20, 1891, a single individual was seen 
about sunrise at Furnace Creek Ranch among the willows at 
the edge of the reservoir; later in the day it was secured, 
proving to be an adult female (Fisher, 1893, pp. 45, 151). 
This specimen is No. 142325, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. 

39. Ceryle alcyon caurina Grinnell. 

Northwestern Belted Kingfisher. 

Transient. Observed along the main ditch on Furnace 
Creek Ranch, April 4, 7, 9, 20 and 21, 1917. One shot at day- 
break of the 7th from a dead cottonwood: No. 27890, $ ; 
weight 150 grams. This specimen is not good caurina , as 
represented on the southeastern coast of Alaska. In fact, it is 
not separable from some examples of alcyon at hand, and it is 
placed with caurina only on geographical grounds. 

In 1891, one was reported at Furnace Creek Ranch, flying 
about the reservoir there, April 15 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 46, 151). 
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40. Colaptes auratus luteus Bangs. 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. 

On Furnace Creek Ranch, April 12, 1917, a plainly yellow 
“shafted" Flicker was seen coming in undulating flight across 
the alfalfa fields, and presently it lit on a fence post within 
shotgun range of me and was secured : No. 27901, 6 ; weight, 
119.2 grams; wing, 157.8 mm.; tail, 102.7; tarsus, 28.2; oil- 
men, 32.1. 

This specimen is, in coloration, pure auratus in every respect 
— not a trace of cafer “blood". As to size, it falls with the 
average of dimensions of luteus , as given by Ridgway (1914, 
p. 18), certainly not with borealis . Borealis has been ascribed 
to California; but actual specimens of good auratus have not 
been critically compared hitherto by the present writer. It 
may be that all are luteus. At any rate, the present Death 
Valley example must be considered luteus , and on this definite 
basis this subspecies is to be ascribed to California. 



41. Colaptes cafer collaris Vigors. Red-shafted Flicker. 

In 1917 relatively scarce on Furnace Creek Ranch. Either 
one or two birds, only, noted on April 6, 9, 10, 1 1 and 28. But 
in 1920 noted almost daily from April 4 to April 19, two indi- 
viduals on the first and last dates and up to six present in one 
day on intermediate dates. The Flickers adhered pretty closely 
to the ranch domain, where they would be seen in or near the 
cottonwoods and willows along the ditches, or on the posts of 
the fences between the fields. One specimen taken : No. 27902, 
9 ; April 28, 1917; weight, 132.7 grams. 

In December, 1919, Mr. Dane Coolidge found a Flicker 
sleeping regularly in one of the fan palms at the ranch, and it 
was also seen several times about the woodpiles where it was 
thought to be feeding upon the grubs in the mesquite logs. 

In 1891, one individual was seen among the willows and 
mesquites at Furnace Creek Ranch on April 10 (Fisher, 1893, 
pp. 51, 151). 
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42. Phalaenoptilus nuttallii nuttallii (Audubon). 

Nuttall Poor-will. 

Noted on Furnace Creek Ranch in 1917 on April 3, 4, 11 
and 22; in 1920 on April 7 and 11. Appeared at late dusk 
flying low over alfalfa or alighting on bare ground around the 
“weevily” woodpile. Not more than one observed on any one 
evening. 

Three examples secured, on April 3, 11 and 22, 1917, respec- 
tively: No. 27909, $ , weight 31.5 grams, wing 139.8 mm. ; no. 
27910, $ , weight 45.2 grams, wing 136.1 mm. ; no. 27911, $ , 
weight 40.2 grams, wing 140.3 mm. By coloration and wing- 
length these specimens fall in with P. n. nuttallii , rather than 
with P. n. nitidus (see Grinnell, 1914, pp. 141-142). In each 
bird the reproductive organs showed small degree of develop- 
ment, so all were likely migrants destined to breed in regions 
to the north of the general region of Death Valley or else at 
much higher levels in the mountains adjacent. 

In 1891, a specimen was obtained at Bennett Wells January 
28, and the species was seen and heard at Furnace Creek 
Ranch April 10 and in Mesquite Valley [Flat] April 13 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 51, 52, 151). The Bennett Wells specimen 
is a female, no. 140364, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. ; its 
wing measures 151.0 mm., indicating an extra large individual 
of nuttallii 

43. Chordeiles minor hesperis Grinnell. Pacific Nighthawk. 

One record : specimen secured at Furnace Creek Ranch, June 
19, 1891 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 53, 151). Originally reported 
under the name henryi , but later determined to be hesperis 
(see Oberholser, 1914, p. 50). 

44. Chordeiles acutipennis texensis Lawrence. 

Texas Nighthawk. 

Appeared at dusk over the green fields of Furnace Creek 
Ranch quite regularly save when a gale was blowing. Was 
already present on the evening of April 2, 1917, the date of 
my first arrival on the ranch. From two to six would be seen 
in an evening; the latter number was checked on April 26, 
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1917. Whenever chance offered, the birds were closely scruti- 
nized as to position of the white patch on the wing-, so as to 
be sure of differentiation of texensis from hesperis. 

The only time the Texas Nighthawk was seen on the open 
desert was on April 19, 1920, some two miles southwest of the 
ranch, — 250 feet altitude. There, about 10 a.m., two (male 
and female) were flushed about 30 feet apart, each from the 
shade of a small arrowweed clump. They showed no interest 
in the locality, but flew straight away northwards, mounting 
higher and higher into the shimmering sky, probably in 
migration. 

Five specimens taken: No, 27916, 3, April 19, 1917; no. 
27917, $ , April 20, 1917; no. 40534, 3, April 6, 1920; no. 
40677, $ , April 12, 1920; no. 40535, 3 , April 15, 1920. The 
weights of the four males were, respectively, 45.5, 53.1, 59.2 
and 61.4 grams; all were more or less fat. None of the night- 
hawks taken showed any signs of immediate breeding. 

45. Chaetura vauxi (Townsend). Vaux Swift. 

Mr. Dixon examined a bird of this species which was shot 
May 22, 1917, by his assistant at Salt Creek, — 200 feet. The 
day was intensely hot there, and the specimen was not 
preserved. 



46. Aeronautes melanoleucus (Baird). 

White-throated Swift. 

Visited Furnace Creek Ranch at irregular intervals, mostly 
on calm warm days. Specimens taken showed breeding 
activity, so that the birds doubtless had their headquarters in 
some precipitous place in the mountains closely adjacent to 
Death Valley. Noted first on April 2, 1917. The greatest 
number checked on one day was on April 29, 1917, when six- 
teen were counted in one dizzying troupe high overhead above 
the alfalfa fields. The least number for one day was two on 
April 16, 1920. 

Three specimens taken : No. 27923, 9 , April 3, 1917, weight 
34.5 grams; no. 27924, & , April 29, 1917, weight 31.3 grams; 
no. 40537, S , April 19, 1920, weight 28.3 grams. 
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In 1891, found at Mesquite Wells April 8, and at Furnace 
Creek Ranch April 15 and June 20 (Fisher 1893, pp. 55, 151). 

47 Archilochus alexandri (Bourcier & Mulsant). 

Black-chinned Humming-bird. 

One specimen shot from cottonwood at Furnace Creek 
Ranch, April 22, 1917 ; no. 27926, S adult; weight 2.9 grams. 

48. Calypte costae (Bourcier). Costa Hummingbird. 

At Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, April 17, 1917, one lone 
female was found before sunrise perched near the ground 
in the center of a mesquite thicket; and at noon of the same 
day a male inspected a red “carnation milk” can in camp. At 
Furnace Creek Ranch at least five of these hummingbirds were 
seen on April 22, 1917, and one was seen the next day. All 
were in the fields of blossoming alfalfa. 

Two specimens taken: No. 27932, 9, Triangle Spring, 

April 17, 1917, weight 3.0 grams; no. 27933, 9, Furnace 
Creek Ranch, April 22, 1917, weight 2.8 grams. Neither 
showed signs of immediate breeding. 

In 1891, found at Furnace Creek Ranch April 12 and June 
19 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 57, 151). 

49. Selasphorus rufus (Gmelin). Rufous Hummingbird. 

A male heard and seen by me near Furnace Creek Ranch on 
the morning of April 29, 1917, as it skimmed along a line of 
mesquites. 

50. Tyrannus verticalis Say. Western Kingbird. 

A fairly common migrant during April in the vicinity of 
Furnace Creek Ranch. In 1917, noted from April 6 to April 
28; in 1920, from April 7 to 20. Usually but one to three 
seen in a two- or three-hour census. On April 28, 1917, seven 
were counted in one “drove”. On the evening of April 22, 
1917, after sundown, eight appeared, descending from high in 
the sky, and alighted in two dead-topped cottonwoods on the 
ranch. On April 10, 1920, one flew over, going north, near 
the Borax Mill, two miles or so north of the ranch. 
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Three specimens taken: No. 27942, 6 , April 22, 1917, 

weight 44.5 grams; no. 27943, 6 , same date, weight 39.0 
grams; no. 40538, 8 , April 7, 1920, weight 43.3 grams. 

51. Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens (Lawrence). 

Ash-throated Flycatcher. 

Noted by me only at Furnace Creek Ranch, in 1917. Ob- 
served on April 26, 29 and 30, one bird each day. A male, 
"no. 27949, shot on the last specified date; weight 27 grams. 

In 1891, a pair was seen at the mouth of the canon just 
above Furnace Creek Ranch, June 21, and the species was 
thought to be breeding at the bottom of Mesquite Valley [Flat] 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 60, 61, 151). 

52. Sayornis sayus (Bonaparte). Say Phoebe. 

Permanently resident and widely distributed in Death Valley. 
Probably able to go entirely without water, even in the hottest 
'weather, save for such as may be secured along with its insect 
food or elaborated during the processes of metabolism. 

In the near neighborhood of Furnace Creek Ranch during 
April, from one to three would be checked in a 3-hour census. 
At the Borax Mill, — 200 feet, two miles or so north 
of the ranch a pair observed on April 10, 1920, were behaving 
as though a nesting site had been selected somewhere about the 
ruins. The next day one was heard singing among the crags 
of a “painted canon 1 ' three or four miles south of the ranch. 

Around Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, April 15 to 17, 1917, 
up to four were seen daily. They were then in pairs and 
were prone to perch on the bare pebbly ground at the edge of 
the low bluff there ; individuals were to be seen “prospecting" 
along the steep walls of the gullies which cut the mesa back 
of the bluff. 

The Say Phoebe was one of the very few birds encountered 
in the lowest portion of Death Valley, at the east edge of “bad 
water" (of the U.S.G.S. map) April 21 and 22, 1920. On the 
22nd, beginning at early dawn, about 4:15 a.m., two individ- 
uals sang continually with hardly a minute's cessation till 
5 :00 (that is, until broad daylight). As the snowy tops of the 
Panamints suddenly began to pink, throwing the light back 
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against the dark-shadowed west wall of the Black Mountains, 
the Phoebes stopped singing. It had then become light enough 
for them to begin the morning’s foraging. 

Four specimens procured : Nos. 27952, $ , 27953, 6 , 27954, 
$ , 40540, 6 , April 9, 16 and 17, 1917, and April 19, 1920; 
weights, 20.6, 21.2, 16.9 and 22.5 grams. 

In 1891, found at Bennett Wells and Furnace Creek Ranch 
the latter part of January, and at the latter place April 9, 12 
and June 19-22 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 61, 62, 151). 

53. Sayornis nigricans (Swainson). Black Phoebe. 

Sparingly transient. Noted on or near Furnace Creek 
Ranch April 9, 10, 15 and 19, 1917, and April 8 and 9, 1920. 
Only one bird seen on any one day. One of the birds (April 
8) was observed to start off in flight over the desert northward. 
One specimen taken, no. 27959, $ , April 9, 1917 ; weight 17.7 
grams. 

Mr. Dixon saw one individual at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, 
April 14, 1917. 

In 1891, observed at Furnace Creek Ranch April 12 (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 63, 151). 

54. Myiochanes richardsonii richardsonii (Swainson). 

Western Wood Pewee. 

Late migrant. Mr. Dixon noted “three or four” on Furnace 
Creek Ranch May 19, 1917. 

55. Empidonax hammondii (Xantus). Hammond Flycatcher. 

But one positively established occurrence : No. 27974, $ , 
shot by me among the mesquites just west of Furnace Creek 
Ranch, April 11, 1917; weight, 9.5 grams; unequivocally 
hammondii. Another small flycatcher thought to be of the same 
species was seen at the same time and place. 

56. Empidonax wrightii Baird. Wright Flycatcher. 

One specimen shot by me in the mesquites below (west of) 
Furnace Creek Ranch, April 26, 1917 : No. 27977, 6 ; weight 
12.0 grams; unquestionably wrightii. 
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57. Empidonax griseus Brewster. Gray Flycatcher. 

Encountered in the mesquites just west of Furnace Creek 
Ranch on three different days: April 26, 1917, two; May 4, 
1917, one; April 16, 1920, two. One obtained on each of 
these dates : No. 27978, S , weight 14.8 grams; no. 27979, 2 , 
weight 12.3 grams; no. 40544, 6 , weight 13.1 grams. All of 
these specimens show the characters of griseus in high degree. 

In 1891, “a specimen [recorded as zerightii] was secured 
among the willows at the edge of the reservoir” at Furnace 
Creek Ranch, February 1, and “two small flycatchers, probably 
this species, were seen there about the middle of April” 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 65, 66, 151). The specimen taken is a 
female, no. 140152, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. ; it is 
griseus without question. 

58. Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus Sclater. 

Vermilion Flycatcher. 

Not found previously to 1920. On the morning of April 4 
of that year a brilliant male was seen on a fence bordering an 
alfalfa field at Furnace Creek Ranch. It was shy, and flew 
from perch to perch until it launched out eastwardly high into 
the sky. On April 5, before sunrise, a male, not in fullest red 
plumage, was shot from one of the guy-wires of the hay der- 
rick. And on April 8, a female was shot from the tip of a 
mesquite just outside the outer ranch fence. No one of these 
individuals showed any signs of immediate breeding. 

On April 9, 1920, a brilliant male appeared along the main 
line of cottonwoods on the ranch perching on dead outswaying 
tips of the trees and upon fence-posts. It sang rather per- 
sistently a weak song of rising and falling inflection, reminding 
me much of a Traill Flycatcher. This was quite surely a new 
individual for the ranch, as it is hardly possible that so con- 
spicuous a bird could have escaped my eye or ear on previous 
days. This same bird, I was positive, was observed almost 
daily until the 16th; and on the 14th it was noted in close 
attention upon a new female in a dead-topped cottonwood right 
above camp; thereafter both were seen at frequent intervals, 
sometimes along the line of cottonwoods, often on fence-posts, 
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and occasionally around the big pile of weevily mesquite logs. 
On the 15th the pair was apparently prospecting for a nest site 
in a dead cottonwood ; the male would fly out and up, circling 
slowly on fluttering wings, the female giving a low note, pscet, 
in series meanwhile; then the male would sing his sputtering 
song, weak but reminding me of a Black Phoebe or a Traill 
Flycatcher. 

Nothing was seen of the species after April 16. I had re- 
frained from disturbing the pair in any way, and they were too 
wary for the Indian children to get with bow and arrow as 
they did the robins. It is my impression that all the birds 
seen are best considered as winter or early spring wanderers 
northwestward from their known breeding grounds. They are 
thus to be placed in the same category with the occurrences of 
this species on the coastal slope of southern California. This 
Death Valley record now made is about 100 miles to the north- 
ward of the previous northernmost station of occurrence in 
California, which is on the Colorado River near Needles. 

The two specimens, taken April 5 and 8, are : No. 40546, S , 
weight 13.3 grams; no. 40547, $ , weight 12.9 grams. 

59. Otocoris alpestris ammophila Oberholser. 

Mohave Horned Lark. 

Two Homed Larks were noted at Furnace Creek Ranch, 
April 12, 1917. One individual was heard and seen in flight 
April 11, 1920, at the tip of “black point”, near B.M. — 223, 
six miles south of the ranch. These are referred with confi- 
dence to ammophila because this was the race to which a num- 
ber of specimens belong, which were secured in the general 
region of Death Valley. 

60. Pica pica hudsonia (Sabine). Black-billed Magpie. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dane Coolidge saw four magpies one-half 
mile east of Furnace Creek Ranch on December 26, 1919; and 
two more were seen at the ranch December 29. A magpie was 
caught by an Indian boy in a steel trap set beside a dead horse 
near the ranch, and parts of the bird were saved by Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge and brought to the museum (constituting no. 
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40425). Mr. Denton reported that about October 25, 1919, 
great flocks of magpies, numbering probably 1500 in all, came 
from the north and swarmed all over the fields. They gradually 
drifted away, and the ones seen by Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, as 
above, were the last of the invasion. Mr. Denton had never 
seen this bird in Death Valley before, and two old Indians 
made the same declaration, though a boy claimed he had seen 
lots of them. 

This record is the southernmost to date for the species in 
California, and indicates a sporadic southward drift of popu- 
lation, probably merely local, from northern Nevada perhaps. 

61. Corvus corax sinuatus Wagler. Western Raven. 

Of regular and wide occurrence in Death Valley. Noted at 
Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, April 15 to 17, 1917, one or two 
at a time. On the 16th, two were seen at sunrise perched on 
a bare mound out on the plain; and later the same day a pair 
circled over camp, quarreling over something which one of the 
birds had in its bill and kept hold of despite the repeated at- 
tacks of the other bird. 

Ravens were seen at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, every time 
the place was visited. On April 3, 1920, five flew by in 
one party. In 1917 a pair had its nest on a ledge near the top 
of the face of a low bluff half a mile or so below the road 
crossing. On May 21 this nest was found to contain young 
nearly ready to fly; one was taken and its stomach examined; 
contents : “tails and feet of two lizards, about a dozen small 
fish from Salt Creek and several large white worms” (Dixon, 
MS). The fishes in Salt Creek, as identified from specimens 
submitted by me to Dr. Chas. H. Gilbert of Stanford Univer- 
sity, are Cyprinodon macidarias. 

At Furnace Creek Ranch, ravens were to be seen almost 
daily, usually but one or two each day. On April 21, 1920, 
one was seen eating caterpillars on an alfalfa stubble field. On 
the preceding day a company of eight came flying over the 
ranch against a strong south wind. By giving the “bluejay 
call’' these were gotten to circle low over the collector concealed 
in some brush and one was shot : No. 40551, S a year old, non- 
breeder ; weight, 785.5 grams. 
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Near B.M. — 223, not far from “black point”, some six 
miles south of the ranch, a raven was seen April 11, 1920, 
flying above the “borax” flat. And near “bad water”, — 280 
feet, two flew by low over the flat at 5 :30 p.m., April 21, 1920. 

In 1891, “in Death Valley they were observed by every 
party that visited the place from the first week in January to 
the last in June” (Fisher, 1893, pp. 71, 151). 

62. Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis Ridgway. 

Western Crow. 

Noted but twice at Furnace Creek Ranch: April 6, 1920, 
one lone bird flying low over the desert in direct course north- 
ward, cawing occasionally; April 21, 1920, one on alfalfa 
stubble apparently eating caterpillars; kept in vicinity of a 
raven, flying up to a fence-post now and then, and did a great 
deal of cawing although otherwise alone. 



63. Molothrus ater obscurus (Gmelin). Dwarf Cowbird. 

Appeared in some numbers (up to six in sight at once) on 
Furnace Creek Ranch the third week of April. Frequented 
the stock corrals and the cottonwood trees adjacent, often in 
company with Brewer Blackbirds. Specimens obtained as 
follows : 



No. 


Sex 


Date 


Weight 


Wing 


28095 


9 


April 24, 1917 


30.0 g. 


92.1 mm. 


28097 


9 


April 27, 1917 


30.7 


91.9 


28098 


9 


May 4, 1917 


31.5 


91.6 


28096 


$ 


April 24, 1917 


36.3 


101.0 


40553 


S 


April 20, 1920 


38.6 


104.9 



Weights seem to be diagnostic, as well as wing-lengths (see 
Grinnell, 1914, pp. 159-160); no. 40553 is rather large for 
obscurus , perhaps an intergrade towards artemisice . 

64. Molothrus ater artemisiae Grinnell. Nevada Cowbird. 

Two specimens secured at Furnace Creek Ranch: No. 

28100, 9 , April 27, 1917 ; weight 36.3 grams; wing 105.1 mm. 
No. 40552, S , April 20, 1920; weight 47.5 grams; wing 109.2 
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mm. Each of these was taken when cowbirds of the other sub- 
species were present also. 

A cowbird shot at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, May 22, 1917, 
but not preserved, was thought to have been of this race. 

In 1891, a lone bird, an adult male, was secured at Furnace 
Creek Ranch, June 20 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 73, 151). This ex- 
ample is now no. 142103, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. ; 
8 ; wing 112.8 mm.; oilmen 17.6; it has been examined by 
me and proves to be artemisice without a question. 

65. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Bonaparte). 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

Present on Furnace Creek Ranch off and on almost through- 
out the month of April. Noted in 1917 from April 4 to April 
29; in 1920 from April 4 to 20. Usually seen in company with 
Red-winged Blackbirds, but sometimes flocked separately; oc- 
casionally but one or two would be seen in with a crowd of 
red-wings, and then again up to 15 would be counted. Old 
males were present up to the latest date when the species was 
observed at all, but no indications of immediate breeding 
were noted. It was inferred that all of the birds were still in 
transit. There was no doubt but that the population on the 
ranch was continually shifting. Some days a thorough census 
would show not a bird present; then a flock would suddenly 
appear and forage eagerly around the corrals or on the fields. 
The gullet of a male killed on a newly sown field April 8, 1920, 
was full of wheat. Seen away from the immediate environs 
of the ranch but once, on May 20, 1920, when three were en- 
countered in some mesquites along an overflow streamlet down 
at the edge of the “borax” flat, — 250 feet, west of the ranch. 

Specimens were preserved as follows : 



No. 


Sex 


Date 


Weight 


28113 


8 ad. 


April 4, 1917 


95.5 grams 


28114 


$ ad. 


April 24, 1917 


63.7 grams 


28115 


8 ad. 


April 26, 1917 


95.0 grams 


40558 


8 ad. 


April 8, 1920 


102.8 grams 



In 1891, a specimen was secured at Bennett Wells, April 1 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 73, 151); now no. 139434, Biol. Surv. coll., 
U. S. Nat. Mus. ; 8 adult. 
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66. Agelaius phoeniceus nevadensis Grinnell. 

Nevada Red-winged Blackbird. 

Present almost every day through April of both 1917 and 
1920, but varying in numbers. No doubt frequent replacements 
occurred; in other words the species was actively transient. 
However, no fully adult males proved to be included among 
the specimens taken, nor were such seen positively. It was 
inferred that all or most of the old males had already passed 
through or else that they did not tarry. 

The Red-winged Blackbirds which loitered at Furnace 
Creek Ranch found favorable perching places there in the 
cottonwoods and forage ground out in the fields, either of 
grain or alfalfa. Some days only two, or even none, would be 
checked in a census of the ranch. On April 19, 1917, fully 
seventy-five were present, and on April 26 of the same year, 
late in the evening, a flock of approximately one hundred ar- 
rived and alighted out in an alfalfa field of several acres, ap- 
parently to roost there. 

Eighteen specimens were taken, nos. 28117-28, 40560-65. 
All the seven males included have imperfect shoulder-bars and 
thickish bills, these being marks of immaturity. The females, 
however, seemed to be mostly adults; none showed signs of 
immediate breeding. All of the specimens taken are referable 
to the race nevadensis . The weights of the seven males vary 
from 55.0-64.5 grams (average 60.5), of the eleven females, 
41.0-49.6 grams (average 45.2). 

At Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, April 15, 1917, two Red- 
winged Blackbirds flew by going north; and at Salt Creek, 
— 200 feet, April 3, 1920, four were seen about a marshy place. 

In 1891, eight or ten individuals comprising a flock were 
seen at Furnace Creek Ranch during the latter part of January 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 74, 151). 

67. Stumella neglecta Audubon. Western Meadowlark. 

Permanent resident on Furnace Creek Ranch. In April, 
1920, there were thought to be seven pairs established for 
nesting, the males sequestered and singing. In addition, com- 
panies of six to twelve were seen from time to time, which 
would subsequently disappear and were supposed to be winter 
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visitants or transients. Even as late as April 29, 1917, eight 
silent individuals were seen in a scattering flock, transients it 
was thought. The Indian children told me that they often found 
meadowlarks' nests “in the summertime". This means June, 
and in substantiation of this lateness of nesting, no evidences 
of actual eggs or young were noted by us up to the first of 
May. One bird was seen carrying grass in its bill on April 29. 

This lateness of the nesting of Meadowlarks in Death Valley 
is hard to reconcile with the theory that it is the accumulation 
"of heat to a certain critical quantity with the approach of spring 
which initiates the reproductive cycle. For it is certainly far 
hotter at Furnace Creek Ranch in April than it is in west- 
central California in July even, where the Meadowlarks are 
nesting generally by the first of April. 

The songs of the Death Valley Meadowlarks as a lot 
sounded different, less full and rounded, to my ear than the 
usual ones heard in California west of the deserts. Yet there 
was also much individual variability. I got to know by its 
song each of the males located in the fields on the eastern part 
of the ranch near our camp. One particular bird had a curi- 
ously “flatted" song which was repeated with great persistence 
most of the day so that it would become distressingly 
monotonous. 

Two specimens taken: No. 28159, 3, April 12, 1917, 

weight 119.3 grams; no. 40566, S, April 15, 1920, weight 
106.2 grams. These do not differ appreciably from skins of 
the same season taken at various points on the Pacific slope of 
California. 

Mr. Dane Coolidge found fifteen or twenty Meadowlarks 
present on the plowed fields of Furnace Creek Ranch in De- 
cember, 1919. 

In 1891, they were “not uncommon" at Bennett Wells, near 
Eagle Borax Works, and at Furnace Creek Ranch; present at 
the latter point the last of January and June 19-21 (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 75, 76, 151). Three specimens are in the Biological 
Survey collection, U. S. National Museum, all taken in 1891 
at “Furnace Creek" Ranch, as follows: No. 139406, 3, Jan- 
uary 28, 1891, A. K. Fisher; no. 139407, $ , January 23, 1891, 
A. K. Fisher; no. 139396, $ , June 19, 1891, V. Bailey. The 
bill of the last is longest and is blackish as is the case with some 
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breeding males of the species; and of course the plumage of 
the bird is much worn. 

68. Icterus cucullatus nelsoni Ridgway. 

Arizona Hooded Oriole. 

One occurrence: A lone individual was caught sight of 

twenty feet above the ground in the crown-foliage of a cotton- 
wood on Furnace Creek Ranch, April 8, 1920. The bird, when 
I shot it, proved to be an “immature” male (throat black, but 
no black elsewhere in the plumage) : No. 40567 ; weight 25.2 
grams. This bird furnishes the northernmost record for Cali- 
fornia east of the Sierran divides by fully 250 miles — a far- 
flung pioneer. 

69. Icterus bullockii (Swainson). Bullock Oriole. 

Nesting in the cottonwood trees on Furnace Creek Ranch. 
First arrival noted in 1917 at 6:30 a.m. of April 10, in 1920 
on the morning of April 12, solitary males in both cases. 
Males were seen daily after these initial dates, but no female 
was seen in 1917 until April 20 and in 1920 until April 14. 
The males, before the arrival of the females, did a great deal 
of singing, and just as soon as they arrived each laid claim to 
a particular row of trees, from which it expelled other indi- 
viduals of the same species. In 1917 there were thought to be 
six males established on the ranch (by the 23rd of April) ; in 
1920 there were only two males established, though as many 
as four others, thought to be transients, were noted in one day 
(on April 19). 

On April 29, 1917, a nest had been well started in an out- 
swaying leafy branch of a cottonwood, but a gale thrashed it 
to pieces. Most of the nests built on Furnace Creek Ranch 
must meet a like fate. Yet there were old nests, of a previous 
season, still holding out in some of the cottonwoods, and it is 
to be inferred that some of the nestings are successful. 

Three specimens taken: No. 28166, 6, April 22, 1917, 

weight 32.5 grams; no. 28167, S , April 22, 1917, 31.4 grams; 
no. 40568, $ , April 21, 1920, 35.5 grams. 

In 1891, the species was noted only casually, one bird being 
recorded as observed among the cottonwoods at Furnace Creek 
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Ranch “about the middle of April”. A specimen is listed as 
taken in “Death Valley”, April 7 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 77, 78, 
151). This proves to be no. 139368, S , Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. 
Nat. Mus. ; April 7, 1891, V. Bailey; “Bennett's Wells”. 

70. Euphagus cyanocephalus cyanocephalus (Wagler). 

Rocky Mountain Brewer Blackbird. 

" Present off and on nearly through April. Last seen on 
April 29, in 1917. Usually from three to ten would be noted 
in a three-hour census. But on April 24, 1917, at sundown, a 
flock about fifty put in an appearance in the enclosure around 
the main haystack; and a little later the same evening a flock, 
or cloud, of fully two hundred blackbirds (some, at least, of 
which were Brewers) appeared high overhead, but drifted off 
northward without settling. 

Ten specimens taken: Nos. 28172-79, 40569-70, of dates 
ranging from April 11 to April 24. Weights: 3 9 9 , 54.4- 
65.2 grams (average 61.2); 6$ 3, 71.0-85.7 grams (77.4). 
(For critical discussion of the race to which these specimens 
belong, see Grinnell, 1920, p. 153.) 

At Salt Creek, — 200 feet, April 14, 1917, one lone male 
Brewer Blackbird came sociably around camp, “talked” a good 
deal, and seemed glad to find company even though human. 
The chance of finding a bit to eat doubtless also figured in the 
bird’s attitude. 

In 1891, “a few individuals were found about the ranch at 
Furnace Creek . . . in the latter part of January” (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 78, 79, 151). Two taken: No. (Biol. Surv. coll., 
U. S. Nat. Mus.) 139311, 9 , January 27, 1891; and no. 
139310, 9 , January 25, 1891. 

71. Carpodacus purpureus calif ornicus Baird. 

California Purple Finch. 

A casual visitant. On the forenoon of April 11, 1917, I 
flushed two from the ground in the edge of an alfalfa field on 
Furnace Creek Ranch. They flew up into a cottonwood, where 
one was shot: No. 28187, 9 (no sign of early breeding); 
weight 21.8 grams. 
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72. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis (Say). 

California Linnet. 

A permanent resident in Death Valley. Of frequent but not 
continuous occurrence on Furnace Creek Ranch. While seen 
on or near the ranch in April, on a good many days from the 
4th to the 29th inclusive, no indication of nesting there was 
noted. Usually from two to ten individuals would be checked 
in a two- or three-hour census. On April 20, 1920, between 
the ranch and the “borax” flat to the west, thirteen Linnets 
were checked in three hours; these were mostly in flight high 
overhead, some of them in a course directly across the Valley 
from the direction of the Panamint Mountains. 

On April 11, 1920, several Linnets were met with at about 
sea-level in a narrow “cork-screw” canon in the Black Moun- 
tains six miles or so south of Furnace Creek Ranch. A female 
was seen to fly from a little hole in the rock wall about fifteen 
feet above the bed of the gulch, where I supposed she had a 
nest. Males were heard singing from high among the vari- 
colored crags. 

Linnets were frequent visitants to Triangle Spring, — 13 
feet, April 15 to 17, 1917; up to ten were checked as a 
result of two hours of watching. Several of the birds were 
seen on the nearby mesa feeding on the seeds of the desert 
holly (Atriplex hymcnelytrci). At Salt Creek, — 200 feet, 
fully fifteen were noted on April 14, 1917, nearly all in 
flight overhead whence their cheerful-sounding songs would 
indicate their presence and direction of flight, even though the 
birds themselves could not be descried against the shimmering 
blue of the desert sky. None was seen to visit the salty water. 

There is no question but that Linnets must have fresh water 
to drink daily and probably two or more times a day. Yet the 
presence of the birds in a particular place does not necessarily 
mean the existence of water anywhere in the vicinity; for they 
certainly fly far and wide, many miles away from their head- 
quarters, in search of desirable forage. 

Seven specimens were preserved from Death Valley, nos. 
28192-97, 40571 ; the two females weighed 18.2 and 18.7 
grams, and the five males 17.5-20.7 grams (average 19.5). 
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In 1891, “a few [Linnets] were seen at Bennett Wells and 
between that place and Furnace Creek during the latter part 
of January”. It was seen at Furnace Creek Ranch about the 
middle of April, and at this place and Bennett Wells June 19- 
22 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 80, 81, 151). In the Biol. Surv. coll., 
U. S. Nat. Mus., is a full-grown 9 juvenal, no. 139215, taken 
by A. K. Fisher at Furnace Creek Ranch, June 21, 1891. 

73. Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus Oberholser. 

Green-backed Goldfinch. 

Present on Furnace Creek Ranch almost every day in April, 
from the 4th (in 1920) to the 29th (in 1917). The numbers 
varied greatly, and it was believed that birds were continually 
coming and going; no signs of nesting in Death Valley proper 
were noted. Usually only one or two would be seen or heard 
in a two- or three-hour census on the ranch ; on April 26, 1917, 
twelve were checked in one hour, and on April 5, 1920, thirteen 
were counted in one flock perched in a cottonwood. Mostly, 
the birds were detected when in flight, but some were met with 
in the edges of the alfalfa, feeding on the seeds of the sow- 
thistle. 

At Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, April 16, 1917, three Green- 
backed Goldfinches were seen in flight. 

Five specimens were taken on Furnace Creek Ranch: Nos. 
28239-42, 40572; the two females weighed 9.4 and 8.7 
grams, the three males 8.4, 8.9 and 8.3 (average of the five, 
8.7 grams). These skins are indistinguishable from specimens 
of corresponding season from the Pacific slope of California. 

74. Pooecetes gramineus confinis Baird. 

Western Vesper Sparrow. 

Present on Furnace Creek Ranch intermittently during 
April. Earliest noted, April 4 (1920); latest, April 29 
(1917). Usually, when seen at all, from two to six or eight 
would be checked in a two- or three-hour census. Frequented 
the drier parts of the ranch, especially an abandoned alfalfa 
field, not regularly irrigated and weedy. On April 24, 1917, 
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fifteen, the most met with in any one day, were counted on one 
ten-acre tract of new-mown alfalfa. 

At Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, a Western Vesper Sparrow 
was caught in an oat-baited mouse trap April 18, 1917. 

Eleven specimens were taken, of dates ranging from April 
7 to April 29: Nos. 28262-71, 40573. Weights: 5 $ 9 , 20.0- 
22.9 grams (average 21.3) ; 6 S $ , 20.8-25.5 grams (average 
23.1). These skins are all definitely confinis. None of them 
shows any sign of molt in progress; it is curious that there 
should be no pre-nuptial molt in the Vesper Sparrows when 
there is, so conspicuously, in the Savannah Sparrows. 

75. Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus Bonaparte. 

Western Savannah Sparrow. 

Savannah Sparrows in varying numbers were to be found 
when looked for on Furnace Creek Ranch almost throughout 
April. They frequented the lush alfalfa and the tracts of Ber- 
muda grass along the ditches, flying thence, when disturbed, to 
fence wires or up into cottonwoods or willows. Of the twenty- 
four specimens collected, fifteen are referred to alaudinus and 
nine to ncvadcnsis. Only two or three of the specimens gave 
trouble in determining them, in that their characters were rather 
intermediate. The very pale coloration of “good’ 1 ncvadcnsis 
made it possible to recognize many individuals subspecifically 
at ordinary field range, before being shot, especially when 
silhouetted against a dark alfalfa background. 

Usually from four to ten Savannah Sparrows would be 
checked in two or three hours. On April 24, 1917, there were 
fully thirty-five on one ten-acre patch of alfalfa stubble. The 
gasping, sizzling songs were heard on April 22 and subse- 
quently, but no indications of imminent breeding were shown 
by any of the birds collected. 

Savannah Sparrows were observed at Salt Creek, — 200 
feet, April 14, 1917, and April 3, 1920. As many as six 
were flushed from one patch of cane, and some were seen 
in the salt grass areas. 

The specimens of alaudinus taken range in date from April 
4 (1920) to April 28 (1917). Their numbers are: 24281, 
24283-89, 40575-81. Their weights: 10 , 14.7-20.0 
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grams (average 18.1); 5 9 9, 14.5-17.5 (16.2); average of 
all 15, 17.4 grams. Many of the skins show the partial pre- 
nuptial molt in progress. 

Savannah Sparrows were found in 1891 “not uncommon” 
in the alfalfa fields at Furnace Creek Ranch in the latter part 
of January, and April 9-12, but were not seen there in June 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 86, 151). In the Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. 
Nat. Mus., are three skins taken by Dr. A. K. Fisher in 1891 
"on Furnace Creek Ranch as follows : No. 138940, 9 , January 
26; 138941, $ , January 31 ; 138942, S , January 31. All three 
are aland inns, strictly. 



76. Passerculus sandwichensis nevadensis Grinnell. 

Nevada Savannah Sparrow. 

Nine specimens of Savannah Sparrow referable to this race 
were taken on Furnace Creek Ranch: Nos. 28280, 28282, 

28292-94, 28296, 40582-84. The dates of these range from 
April 4 to April 26 (both extreme dates in 1917). Weights: 
5 6 S , 16.0 to 18.1 grams (average 17.2) ; 4 9 9 , 14.3-16.4 
(15.3) ; average of all 9 specimens, 16.4 grams. The feature 
of relatively small size in nevadensis as compared with 
alaitdinns is borne out by the weights here recorded. 



77. Chondestes grammacus strigatus Swainson. 

Western Lark Sparrow. 

A transient on Furnace Creek Ranch. First noted in 1917, 
on April 13, one bird at noon singing in a cottonwood; first in 
1920, on April 16, a pair, one singing. On April 29, 1917, 
fully twelve were noted in a four-hour exploration of the ranch 
and its immediate environs. On intervening dates, when ob- 
served at all, two to ten would be observed. Latest date of 
observance, May 4, 1917. 

Specimens taken, four, all males: Nos. 28327-30; weights, 
28.4 tc 31.7 grams (average 30.5). 
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78. Passer domesticus domesticus (Linnaeus). 

English Sparrow. 

The greatest surprise, ornithologically, which I experienced 
on first visiting Death Valley came with the discovery, on 
April 2, 1917, that a colony of English Sparrows was well 
established on Furnace Creek Ranch. They were subsequently 
found to number about fifty, and to have their main head- 
quarters in the tops of the several tall Washington palms which 
overshadow the ranch house. A few had their nests, built in 
usual style, of dry grasses and chicken feathers, in the higher 
forks of cottonwood trees elsewhere on the ranch. No birds 
were seen off the ranch proper, save as two or more pairs 
would occasionally venture up along the line of large mesquites 
to the Indian 'Village” along the in-flow ditch within three 
hundred yards east of the ranch house. 

As to date of appearance of the English Sparrows in Death 
Valley, Mr. Oscar Denton, foreman of the ranch, stated to me 
that he first saw them in 1914; and that he thought they came 
in about the time the Death Valley spur of the Tonopah and 
Tidewater Railroad was constructed to its present terminus. 
This is at Ryan, which is only seventeen miles, by a road over 
which more or less teaming has been done, from the ranch. 
The sparrows are quite likely to have availed themselves of the 
horse litter of the construction camps along the route indicated. 
At any rate, they are now present at both Ryan and Death 
Valley Junction, as well as at other stations along the Tonopah 
and Tidewater Railroad. 

In December, 1919, Mr. Dane Coolidge found the sparrows 
in evidence about Furnace Creek Ranch and estimated that 
"twenty-five or thirty” were sleeping in the fan palms. In 
April, 1920, I thought there must be close to sixty present all 
told. I tried repeatedly to count them, but never got more 
than twenty-four actually checked in one consecutive search 
of two to three hours. As usual, they were expert at keeping 
out of sight and hearing, especially when they got the idea that 
they were being sought for. The masses of dead, down-turned 
palm leaves formed ideal concealment for both the nests and 
the birds themselves. 
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When Mr. Denton fed his chickens, up to twenty-five or so 
of the sparrows would fly down with the fowls. Then it was 
that I shot most of the specimens taken. Mr. Denton himself 
was accustomed to “shoot off the sparrows” every now and 
then because he lost so much of his chicken-feed to them. With 
all the killing done, however, I could perceive no reduction in 
their numbers up to the time I left the ranch, April 22, 1920. 

One of the “adults” shot April 3, 1917, a male, had “win- 
dows” in its skull. This indicated, according to my experi- 
ence, that it could not have been over six months old, and this 
would mean a date of hatching about the first of October — 
surely a late nesting date. A female shot on April 12 contained 
an egg nearly ready to lay. The first young-of-the-year, two 
bob-tailed birds, came down from the crown of one of the big 
palms on April 13 (1920). However, six adult females shot 
on April 5 all had the ova small and otherwise showed no 
signs of nesting, so that breeding could not as yet have become 
general throughout the colony. 

A total of twenty-seven measurable study-skins of English 
Sparrow are now available from Death Valley, nos. 28246-51, 
40586-606; the first series of number applies to six birds taken 
April 3 and 5, 1917, and the second series to twenty-one birds 
taken April 5 to 12, 1920. In all of these abrasion of the 
plumage is slight, so that the wing measurements are of 
definite value. Thirteen males give an average wing length 
of 75.7 mm. (extremes 71.5 and 78.7); culmen, 12.1 (11.0- 
13.3). Fourteen females, wing 74.1 (71.0-78.0) ; culmen, 
12.0 (10.7-12.9). Weights, thirteen males, 28.9 grams (26.9- 
30.6) ; fourteen females, 28.9 (24.0-31.0). 

Witherby (Practical Handbook of British Birds, 1919, p. 
101) says: “The wings of ninety British males measure 

72-81 mm., average 76.2, and of 50 Continental males 75-82, 
average 78.9. The Continental House-Sparrow thus averages 
larger than the British, but of the ninety British measured by 
us only seventeen, or about nineteen per cent., could be dis- 
tinguished by their size.” He, therefore, does not consider a 
British race, hostilis of Kleinschmidt, as properly recognizable 
in nomenclature. 

Whether or not a slightly smaller British race of Passer 
domesticus be recognized by name, it will be observed that the 
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Death Valley birds give a wing length practically the same 
as that of Witherby’s British birds. And, of course, it will 
be recalled here that all American birds are quite surely de- 
rived from English stock. 

As set forth elsewhere (Grinnell, 1919) the Death Valley 
colony furnishes an extremely interesting “experiment in 
nature”. If it persists many years, opportunity will be afforded 
of seeing how soon, if at all, the extreme climatic conditions 
of the environment there will impress the birds with discernible 
features, such as paler coloration and reduced dark markings. 
The series of adult specimens thus far taken on Furnace Creek 
Ranch shows no appreciable peculiarities of either color or 
proportions as compared with others taken in west-central 
California and in the eastern United States. From most of 
these, it is true, the Death Valley birds stand out rather sharply 
by reason of their clean un-smoked plumage; they lack the 
dinginess of the usual town birds. But with all adventitious 
factors accounted for, I am unable to find any appreciable dif- 
ferences in either color tone, or extent of markings, of the sort 
usually characterizing deserticoline subspecies of birds. 

However, the one juvenal taken on Furnace Creek Ranch 
(no. 40607, 9, April 13, 1920, weight 18.2 grams) is dis- 
tinctly paler, more ashy, less brown, in tone of color all over, 
than any comparable juvenals (six of them at hand) from the 
San Francisco Bay region. This is possibly significant of a 
tendency, first manifest in the young, towards paling of color 
in the Death Valley stock; but of course this material is alto- 
gether too scanty to warrant anything more than the merest 
suggestion. 

It is to be hoped that collecting of English Sparrows in 
Death Valley will be possible from time to time, whereby judi- 
ciously small selections from the population there can be com- 
pared with series of the birds from elsewhere in North 
America. 

79. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelii (Nuttall). 

Intermediate White-crowned Sparrow. 

Present in small numbers in the vicinity of Furnace Creek 
Ranch. Noted in 1917 from April 3 to April 29, and in 1920 
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from April 7 to April 21. Usually but two to six would be 
checked in a two- or three-hour census. The greatest number 
encountered in one day was on April 16, 1920, when ten were 
checked in three hours. Found usually in the mesquite and 
arrow weed thickets just west of the ranch, where often com- 
mingled with groups of Brewer Sparrows. Several taken in 
mouse traps baited with rolled oats. 

Seven specimens preserved, nos. 28338-41, 40608-09, 40678. 
Three males weighed 28.3-29.0 grams (average 28.7) ; four 
females, 21.1-24.8 (23.1). All showed molt in various stages, 
the dates ranging from April 3 to 22. 

At Salt Creek, — 200 feet, about ten were found in mes- 
quites, April 14, 1917. 

In 1891, found to be “common” about Furnace Creek Ranch 
the last of January and April 9-12 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 88, 89, 
151). In the Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus., are three 
skins, nos. 138816-18, S and 9 adult and S in first-winter 
plumage, taken there by A. K. Fisher January 23 and 27, 1891. 

80. Spizella passerina arizonae Coues. 

Western Chipping Sparrow. 

Found sparingly on and around Furnace Creek Ranch, 
usually along the cottonwood rows or else in mesquites near 
the overflow ditches. Detailed records are as follows: In 

1917, April 4, four; April 9, about eight; April 10, one; April 
26, four. In 1920, April 7, one; April 11, two; April 15, 
about twelve in a 2j^-hour census; April 16, four; April 19, 
two in a 3-hour census ; April 20, about nine in a 3-hour census. 

At Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, two were seen April 17, 1917. 

Four specimens preserved: Nos. 28347-48, 40611, 40679. 
Weights: 3$ S , 12.5-13.2 grams (average 12.7); 1 9, 12.5 
grams. 



81. Spizella breweri Cassin. Brewer Sparrow. 

The most plentiful sparrow in Death Valley, but doubtless 
occurring there only as a transient. Regularly present in the 
vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch practically throughout April. 
First noted on April 3, 1917, when six were seen. Last noted 
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on April 29, 1917, when they “were still swarming” in certain 
tracts of mesquites. Often as many as twenty-five would be 
checked in a 3-hour census ; on April 16, 1920, 44 were checked 
in 3 hours; and on April 26, 1917, 110, approximately, were 
noted in 2 hours. 

These sparrows showed a great weakness for bathing. They 
seemed to be spending most of the forenoon hours every day 
in the mesquites along the overflow ditches, thoroughly wetting 
the plumage in the shallow streamlets and then perching in 
the green-canopied branch-work above to preen at great length. 
Sometimes such bathing parties would be perfectly quiet save 
for the sound of fluttering wings. Then again some certain 
individual would break into prolonged singing, of a sort which 
reminded me of a Chipping Sparrow but which was more 
varied and with shrill intonations like a tame canary. Occa- 
sionally many, occupying adjacent mesquite thickets, would 
sing ecstatically in chorus, giving an effect of the bedlam of 
canary songs one hears in a bird store. 

Three Brewer Sparrows were seen in some atriplex brush 
near B.M. — 251, several miles north of Furnace Creek Ranch, 
April 13, 1917. At Salt Creek, — 200 feet, about six were 
noted on April 14, 1917. And on April 15 and 16, the 
same year, fully twenty-five were checked on each day in the 
immediate vicinity of Triangle Spring, — 13 feet. 

Nine specimens were taken, at the last-named place April 
15 and 16 (nos. 28353-56), and around Furnace Creek 
Ranch April 3 (1917) to April 20 (1920) (nos. 28352, 28357, 
40612-14). The one female weighed 9.3 grams; seven males 
weighed 9.9 to 11.7 grams (average 10.8). Another male, 
very fat, weighed 14.9 grams. 

In 1891 the Brewer Sparrow was found only in the north- 
west arm of Death Valley (Mesquite Flat) where one was shot 
April 13 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 91, 152). 

82. Junco hyemalis (Linnaeus). Slate-colored Junco. 

On April 4, 1920, a lone Slate-colored Junco was seen 
foraging on some freshly-seeded ground in the shade of a cot- 
tonwood close to our camp on Furnace Creek Ranch. The 
bird was, by plumage, a male. It presently flew into a cotton- 
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wood, thence off eastward. The subspecies is, of course, in 
doubt. 

83. Junco oreganus shufeldti Coale. Shufeldt Junco. 

Observed twice, one lone bird each time (April 4 and 9, 
1917), in mesquites near Furnace Creek Ranch; on the second 
occasion in company with some Chipping Sparrows. The one 
secured (no. 28368, on April 4) is a male; weight, 18.0 
grams; wing, 78.0 mm.; tail, 66.4; tarsus, 21.2; culmen, 10.6; 
color of dorsum dull army brown. The determination of this 
example as shtifeldti is concurred in by Mr. H. S. Swarth. 

84. Amphispiza bilineata deserticola Ridgway. 

Desert Black-throated Sparrow. 

Observed twice in Death Valley. On April 7, 1920, two 
individuals were overtaken (one of them “collected”) as they 
dodged from one desert holly bush to another on the wash 
fan, about — 150 feet, two miles or so south of Furnace Creek 
Ranch; and on April 21, 1920, I shot a bird from the ground 
beneath a desert holly bush at about — 280 feet, less than 50 
yards from the very edge of the lowest part of the sink (the 
point called “bad water” on the U.S.G.S. map). This last was 
the lowest recorded occurrence of any bird in Death Valley. 

Two specimens taken, as above : No. 40616, ? , weight 13.3 
grams; no. 40617, S , weight 13.7 grams. 

85. Amphispiza nevadensis nevadensis (Ridgway). 

Nevada Sage Sparrow. 

Evidently a winter visitant. In 1891, “found in Death 
Valley from the lower end to Furnace Creek [Ranch], January 
21 to February 4;” also seen near Bennett Wells, April 9-12, 
and in Mesquite Valley, April 13 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 97, 152). 
In the Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus., there are two speci- 
mens taken by A. K. Fisher at Furnace Creek [Ranch] Jan- 
uary 21 and 27, 1891: No. 136036, wing 77.2 mm., culmen 
11.0; no. 136037, wing 73.6 mm., culmen 9.1 (measurements 
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taken by the present writer). The sex is not recorded in 
either case ; but it is evident that the first is a male, the second 
a female. 

86. Amphispiza nevadensis canescens Grinnell. 

California Sage Sparrow. 

One specimen : No. 28405, 3 , taken by Mr. J. Dixon near 
Furnace Creek Ranch, April 3, 1917; weight 16.5 grams, 
wing 70.9 mm., culmen 9.8 mm. With sex considered, this is 
decidedly too small for nevadensis; hence canescens. The latter 
is apparently the breeding form on the Panamint Mountains 
closely adjacent to Death Valley. 

87. Melospiza melodia fallax (Baird). 

Rocky Mountain Song Sparrow. 

Two examples secured by us, both at Furnace Creek Ranch, 
where they were living in arrowweed thickets along overflow 
ditches: No. 28426, $ , April 6, 1917, weight 16.5 grams; no. 
40619, 9 , April 6, 1920, weight (“fat”) 22.2 grams. 

I have compared these two, as also the 1891 -taken skin 
referred to below, with the actual types of M. m. Usherella , 
montana , and fallax in the U.S. National Museum. As already 
set forth (Grinnell, 1909, p. 269) the older name fallax applies, 
not to the “Desert” Song Sparrow, but, at least in part, to what 
has been called “montana” . The type of fallax is in fresh 
plumage and the color differences shown by it as compared 
with “montana” are accounted for chiefly upon the basis of this 
circumstance. Fisherella, as far as I am able to see now, is not 
so very well characterized as differing from fallax. At any 
rate, all three of the Death Valley birds seem to me to belong 
to one form, which form should bear the name fallax . It is 
thus the Rocky Mountain race of Song Sparrow which winters 
in Death Valley. No race of Song Sparrow whatsoever is 
known to breed anywhere in the Death Valley region. 

Song Sparrows were found “tolerably common” in 1891 at 
Furnace Creek Ranch, January 25 to February 3, but were not 
found there in June; recorded under the name montana 
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(Fisher, 1893, pp. 99, 152). One preserved: No. 138288, Biol. 
Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. ; “Furnace Creek”, Death Valley; 
January 25, 1891 ; A. K. Fisher. 

88. Melospiza melodia saltonis Grinnell. 

Salton Sink Song Sparrow. 

One record: A male (no. 40620, weight 21.8 grams) shot 
by me on April 5, 1920, in arrowweed thicket at edge of arti- 
ficial “overflow” pond just off the western edge of Furnace 
Creek Ranch. The skin is not distinguishable in any respect 
from specimens of saltonis from the lower Colorado River 
valley. Here is a striking case of an individual seeking out in 
a sequestered spot the precise association in which the species 
in its metropolis lives — in this case the arrowweed association 
(see Grinnell, 1914, p. 175). The bird was fat, with testes 
small, and was obviously a vagrant. 

89. Melospiza lincolnii lincolnii (Audubon). Lincoln Sparrow. 

Observed only at Furnace Creek Ranch, where a transient. 
Curiously, in 1917 detected but twice, April 10 and 11, one 
individual in each case; while in 1920 noted almost every day 
from April 4 to 21, inclusive. The largest number checked 
on any one day was six, on April 9; ordinarily from one to 
four would be met with. Found mostly in rank-growing vege- 
tation along the irrigation ditches whence the birds would be 
flushed into view momentarily. Where arrowweed thickets 
were close by they would seek more adequate shelter in these. 
In only one case was an individual found away from the near 
vicinity of water: on April 11, 1917, one was caught in an oat- 
baited mouse trap beneath a mesquite fully 1 miles north of 
the ranch. 

Seven specimens taken, all referable to the subspecies M. L 
lincolnii: No. 28427, $, and nos. 40621-25, 40680, all S S ; 
dates of capture ranging from April 4 to April 12; weights: 
ox $, 14.5 grams, of six S <2, 16.0-18.8 grams (average 17.6 
grams). 
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90. Guiraca caerulea salicarius Grinnell. 

California Blue Grosbeak. 

One shot from a fence post between two alfalfa fields on 
Furnace Creek Ranch April 28, 1917: No. 28505, $ , adult, 
weight 26.2 grams. In size and proportions of bill this speci- 
men is intermediate between salicarius and lazula , nearest the 
former. 

In 1891, an adult male was secured at Furnace Creek Ranch, 
June 19 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 106, 107, 152). This specimen I 
find to bear further data as follows: No. 138105, Biol. Surv. 
coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. ; $ ; V. Bailey. It is of an intermediate 
character, remarks applying as above. 

91. Zamelodia melanocephala (Swainson). 

Black-headed Grosbeak. 

Mr. Dixon noted one bird on Furnace Creek Ranch, May 19, 
1917; doubtless a transient. The subspecies is, of course, not 
known. 



92. Passerina amcena (Say). Lazuli Bunting. 

Only one record: in 1891, a specimen was secured “in the 
brush near the ranch [Furnace Creek], June 19” (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 107, 108, 152). This specimen is a female, no. 
142059, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. 

93. Piranga ludoviciana (Wilson). Western Tanager. 

On April 25, 1917, about 8 a.m., I heard one individual in 
the cottonwoods above camp on Furnace Creek Ranch. 

94. Petrochelidon albifrons (Rafinesque). Cliff Swallow. 

A transient; observed only at Furnace Creek Ranch, where 
appeared from time to time in April, 1917, over the alfalfa 
fields. Details of occurrence were as follows : April 9, four 

seen at noon careening against the high wind; April 10, six 
noted; April 21, about eight; April 29, a troupe of about 
fifteen, sweeping back and forth over the alfalfa in the evening 
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until so late that I could barely see them against the western 
sky, in company with bats. 

Two specimens taken: Nos. 28527-28, both 9 9 , April 10 
and 29, respectively; weight, 18.2 and 27.0 grams; wing, 105.9 
and 108.5 mm. The latter is thus a decidedly bigger bird than 
the former, and may possibly have been bound for a more 
northern station for summering; but it is not as big as Ober- 
hojser’s hypopolia, separated as a northwestern race of Cliff 
Swallow (Oberholser, 1919, p. 95). I have at present no good 
basis for selecting any subspecific name for these specimens. 
No evidence of the nesting of the Cliff Swallow anywhere in 
the Death Valley region was found by us. 

95. Hirundo rustica erythrogaster Boddaert. 

American Barn Swallow. 

A transient which was observed only on or near Furnace 
Creek Ranch, as follows: In 1917, on April 2, two; on April 
26, two tacking over alfalfa against northerly gale; April 28, 
two in flight against north wind, later alighting on stays of 
derrick. In 1920: April 20, one; April 11, about six; April 
15, about four in morning and others in evening; April 16, 
two. Three taken: No. 28529, 9, April 28, weight 18.6 

grams; no. 40629, April 15, 17.8 grams; no. 40628, <2, 
April 11, 20.0 grams. 

96. Iridoprocne bicolor (Vieillot). Tree Swallow. 

Observed as a transient at Furnace Creek Ranch as follows : 
In 1917 only on April 10, when two were seen; in 1920 on 
ten different days from April 4 to 20, two to six individuals 
per day. Seen usually over alfalfa with other swallows, more 
often in late afternoon, though not after sundown. 

Three specimens taken: No. 28532, 3, April 10, 1917, 

weight 15.6 grams; no. 40630, 9 , April 4, 1920, 17.4 grams; 
no. 40631, 9 , April 12, 1920, 15.4 grams. 

In 1891 this swallow was “common” about the reservoir at 
Furnace Creek Ranch, March 23-24, and again the middle of 
April (Fisher, 1893, pp. Ill, 152). 
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97. Tachycineta thalassina lepida Mearns. 

Northern Violet-green Swallow. 

Observed as a transient on or in the vicinity of Furnace 
Creek Ranch at rather frequent intervals through most of 
April in both 1917 and 1920. Earliest date, April 4, 1920, 
when four were seen; latest date, April 28, 1917, when two 
were seen. Usually but four to ten would be checked in a 
two- or three-hour census, but up to 18 (in two hours on April 
23) were counted in a single day. Two specimens taken, nos. 
40632-3 3, both males, on April 10, 1920; weights, 15.7 and 
15.5 grams. 

In 1891, many Violet-green Swallows were observed at 
Furnace Creek Ranch on April 10 (Fisher, 1893, pp. Ill, 
152). 



98. Stelgidopteryx serripennis (Audubon). 

Rough-winged Swallow. 

This relatively xerophilous swallow had apparently arrived 
in the vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch in both 1917 and 1920 
before our advent in Death Valley. My first actual notebook 
entry is for April 4 in 1917, when a pair was coursing over the 
alfalfa, and April 6 in 1920, when one was seen. The last 
entry is for April 29 in 1917, when “six or more” were noted. 
But as indicated by the facts given below, the species probably 
stays all summer in the near environs of Death Valley and 
breeds. Usually from 4 to 6 would be checked during a two- 
or three-hour census; but on April 22 and 28, 1917, twelve 
were counted. These swallows evidently sometimes roosted 
at night on the stays of the hay derrick. 

Five specimens taken, April 5 to 28, 1917: Nos. 28535-39; 
the one 9 weighed 19.3 grams, the four 6 6 16.3 to 20.0 
grams (average 18.3). 

In 1891, several Rough-winged Swallows were recorded 
about the reservoir at Furnace Creek Ranch, June 19-21 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 112, 113, 152). I find the Biol. Surv. coll., 
U. S. Nat. Mus., to contain two skins, 6 and 9 , both juvenals, 
full-grown, nos. 137930-31, taken by A. K. Fisher, June 19, 
1891, at “Furnace Creek” [Ranch]. 
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99. Phainopepla nitens (Swainson). Phainopepla. 

Mr. Dixon secured an adult male (no. 28540) at Furnace 
Creek Ranch, May 19, 1917, the only example of the species 
noted by us or anyone else I know of in Death Valley proper. 

The conspicuous scarcity of berry-eating birds such as the 
Phainopepla may be accounted for, in part at least, by the 
apparent complete absence of mistletoe on the mesquites of 
Death Valley. In Panamint Valley, only 25 miles to the west- 
ward, though 1200 feet higher, the mesquites were, in April, 
1920, heavily laden with mistletoe, and this was fruiting abun- 
dantly. Phainopeplas and Waxwings were common there. 

100. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides Swainson. 

White-rumped Shrike. 

Present sparingly in Death Valley in winter, and in April 
up to the 20th of that month; but no data so far at hand indi- 
cate nesting in the below-sea-level area. The information se- 
cured by us is as follows : 

Near B. M. — 91, some two miles north of Salt Creek, a 9 
(no. 28543, not breeding, fat, weight 48.2 grams) was shot 
from the tip of an isolated arrowweed, April 18, 1917. The 
following three instances relate to the vicinity of Furnace Creek 
Ranch. April 20, 1917, no. 28544, S , weight 46.9 grams, was 
shot from a mesquite tip just north of the ranch; on April 5, 
1920, no. 40638, 4 , testes small, weight 48.1 grams, was shot 
fi'om the top of the farthest mesquite down towards the 
“borax” flat west of the ranch, about — 250 feet; on April 7, 
1920, no. 40639, S , testes small, fat, weight 51.9 grams, was 
shot from an outlying mesquite at the mouth of Furnace Creek 
wash, about — 50 feet. 

These four specimens represent one and possibly two of the 
minor geographic strains in the general geographic race cur- 
rently called excubitorides . No. 28544 is darker backed than 
the others, with somewhat smaller and less strongly hooked 
bill, possibly in transit to some much more northern locality, 
and not representing the breeding form of the higher parts of 
the Inyo region. So far as observation went, each of the birds 
above recorded was alone. 
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Dane Coolidge saw a Shrike around the ranch in De- 
cember, 1919. 

In 1891, at Furnace Creek Ranch, “several [shrikes] were 
seen the last of January”, and a specimen was taken February 
3. It was also met with “in the clumps of mesquite, in Death 
Valley and Mesquite Valley, April 8-18” (Fisher, 1893, pp. 
114, 115, 152). The specimen taken is a female, no. 137881, 
Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. It is like Mus. Vert. Zool. 
no. 28544, commented upon above. 

101. Vireosylva gilva swainsonii (Baird). 

Western Warbling Vireo. 

Mr. Dixon heard the song of a Warbling Vireo on Furnace 
Creek Ranch, May 19, 1917. 

102. Lanivireo solitarius cassinii (Xantus). Cassin Vireo. 

One heard singing in a willow on Furnace Creek Ranch, 
April 23, 1917 ; secured : No. 28591, 3 , weight 16.1 grams. 

103. Vireo bellii pusillus Coues. California Least Vireo. 

Found by us in Death Valley but once, at Furnace Creek 
Ranch, April 10, 1920, when I heard a single one singing per- 
sistently from a line of mesquites down along an overflow ditch 
just west of the ranch. The bird was finally secured: No. 
40641, 3 , very fat; testes not fully developed; weight 10.7 
grams. 

In 1891, a specimen was secured at Furnace Creek Ranch, 
June 20, and the species was considered “not uncommon” in 
the vicinity (Fisher, 1893, pp. 116, 117, 152). I have ex- 
amined the following specimens contained in the Biol. Surv. 
coll., U. S. Nat. Mus.: No. 137718, 3 , “Furnace Creek”, 

June 20, 1891; no. 137719, 3 , “Furnace Creek”, June 21, 
1891 ; both collected by A. Iv. Fisher, but last evidently taken 
up the creek “above the ranch”, and hence probably above sea- 
level and out of the area covered by the present paper. 

All three of the Least Vireos examined are referable to 
pusillus rather than to arizonce . 
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104. Dendroica aestiva rubiginosa (Pallas). 

Alaska Yellow Warbler. 

On May 4, 1917, Mr. Dixon observed that Yellow Warblers 
were present on Furnace Creek Ranch in some numbers. “Half 
a dozen” at least were seen and one was taken : No. 28616, $ , 
weight 10.0 grams. As is usually the case with the later 
migrants, a far northern subspecies was represented. 

105. Dendroica coronata hooveri McGregor. 

Alaska Myrtle Warbler. 

At Furnace Creek Ranch, April 10, 1920, I shot a lone indi- 
vidual from the top of a new-leafed willow. I had already 
recognized it among the Audubon Warblers by reason of its 
coarser, less sharp call-note. The bird (no. 40642) was a 
male, in incomplete nuptial plumage, very fat, testes small; 
weight 14.7 grams; wing 75.2 mm.; white on three outer 
rectrices. 

106. Dendroica auduboni auduboni (Townsend). 

Audubon Warbler. 

Winter visitant and transient in Death Valley, occurring 
rather widely. Its tastes are evidently broad, as compared with 
all other warblers at least; and, when need be, it can put up 
with conditions in almost any sort of association. At least four 
individuals were met with among the mesquites at Salt Creek, 
— 200 feet, April 14, 1917. At Triangle Spring, — 13 feet, 
on April 15, the same year, five were heard and seen in flight 
overhead ; and, later, two appeared in some mesquites near the 
spring, but seemed not to be attracted by the water. 

On and in the vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch this warbler 
was in evidence almost every day that observations were made. 
The numbers varied greatly, from just one or two in a two- 
hour census to as many as 25, the latter number having been 
checked in three hours on April 16, 1920. The average 
number checked in 28 censuses was six. The earliest date in- 
cluded in the notebook records is April 4, 1917, one individual; 
the latest, April 29, 1917, about ten, two of them in song. 
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Most of the Audubon Warblers were seen in the cottonwoods 
and willows on the ranch proper. But numbers were met with 
in and about the tracts of mesquites, well apart from any in- 
fluence of the ranch with its irrigating ditches. On certain days 
individuals would be heard (and then seen) in flight westward 
high overhead, going from the direction of the pass between 
the Black and Funeral ranges towards the northern end of the 
Panamint Mountains. Of course, to be within eye-sight of the 
ground, such birds were really only a few hundred feet aloft ; 
but they likely represented only the lowest level of travelling 
multitudes. 

Five specimens were taken: Nos. 28622-23, 40643-45, of 
dates April 6 to 24. Weights: one 9 , 12.0 grams; four 8 8 , 
10.2-14.5 grams (average 12.8). All are in nearly or quite 
complete nuptial plumage. In characters throughout they are 
identical with the northwestern subspecies, auduboni, rather 
than approaching the Rocky Mountain subspecies. 

In 1891, “a few [Audubon Warblers] were found among 
the willows bordering the reservoir” at Furnace Creek Ranch 
during the latter part of January, and again on April 10 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 119, 120, 152). The one specimen taken 
(male, no. 137410, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus., “Fur- 
nace Creek”, February 1, 1891) has a long wing (80.7 mm.) ; 
but whether it is a big extreme of auduboni , or properly refer- 
able to D. a. memorabilis Oberholser, I am unable to say. 

107. Dendroica nigrescens (Townsend). 

Black-throated Gray Warbler. 

Found twice, as a transient, at Furnace Creek Ranch : April 
11, 1917, one in a cottonwood; April 14, 1920, one, singing 
persistently, in a mesquite. Both taken: the first, no. 28631, 
9 , weight 9.5 grams; the second, no. 40646, 8 , weight 10.0 
grams. 



108. Geothlypis trichas occidentalis Brewster. 
Western Yellow-throat. 

Found by us only on Furnace Creek Ranch, where definitely 
noted as follows: April 26, 1917, three males in edge of rank 
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alfalfa; April 10, 1920, two individuals in arrowweed thickets 
along overflow ditch; April 12 to 17, inclusive (1920), one or 
two birds each day in alfalfa or arrowweeds. One taken April 
12, 1920: No. 40652, 8 ; fat, weight 12.5 grams. 

In 1891, “not uncommon” in Furnace Creek Canon and at 
Bennett Wells, June 19-21 ; thought to be a “summer resident” 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 123, 152). I have examined the specimen 
taken by A. K. Fisher June 21, 1891, at “Furnace Creek” (in 
this case probably the canon above the ranch and not properly 
appertaining to Death Valley as now restricted). It is no. 
137185, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus., 8 , and is in worn 
plumage as if it had bred in the locality. As far as the area 
below sea-level is concerned the species is probably only a 
transient. 

109. Icteria virens longicauda Lawrence. Long-tailed Chat. 

Mr. Dixon heard a Chat in a thicket near a duck pond at 
Furnace Creek Ranch repeatedly on May 4, 1917; this was our 
only meeting with the species. 

In 1891, “chats were tolerably common” at Furnace Creek 
Ranch and “in the canon above it, June 19-21”; thought to be 
a “summer resident” (Fisher, 1893, pp. 123, 124, 152). A 
specimen taken is no. 137159, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 8 , June 21, 1891 ; “Furnace Creek”; A. K. Fisher. 

110. Wilsonia pusilla pileolata (Pallas). 

Pileolated Warbler. 

One individual observed closely by me, in mesquites just 
west of Furnace Creek Ranch, April 29, 1917. 

111. Anthus rubescens (Tunstall). American Pipit. 

Present on Furnace Creek Ranch during most of April of 
both 1917 and 1920. Usually found in scattering companies 
on newly sown or mown and freshly irrigated fields. On 
some days but two could be found; on other days up to 50 
would be checked. And on the morning of April 29, 1917, one 
single flock of close to 100 was seen to descend in circling 
flight out of the sky as though just arriving after a prolonged 
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flight. On April 18, 1920, about 50, closely massed, were seen 
to descend from high overhead about sundown and settle in a 
grain field. 

Six specimens taken, nos. 28658-62, 40657. Weights of 
2 $ $, 17.3 and 17.5 grams; of 4 9 9, 16.7 to 19.3 grams 
(average 18.2). One, a 6 , taken April 3, is in the midst of 
the prenuptial molt; in the rest, taken April 19 to 28, the molt 
into the cinnamon-breasted summer plumage is complete. 

At Salt Creek, — 200 feet, April 14, 1917, four or more 
Pipits were noted on damp portions of the alkali flats. 

In 1891, “a flock of twenty or more was always to be found 
in the alfalfa fields” at Furnace Creek Ranch during the latter 
part of January (Fisher, 1893, pp. 125, 152). Two specimens 
are in Biol. Sitrv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. : Nos. 137004-05, 

both 9 9 and taken by A. K. Fisher January 30, 1891. The 
plumage in both is extraordinarily worn and “alkalied”. 

112. Oreoscoptes montanus (Townsend). Sage Thrasher. 

Noted but sparingly, as follows: Near Salt Creek, — 200 

feet, April 3, 1920, two were seen in an atriplex wash. On the 
desert in the vicinity of Furnace Creek Ranch, one was noted 
on April 3, 1917, one on April 8 of the same year, two on 
April 5, 1920, and seven on April 7, 1920. In the latter case 
the birds formed a scattering company which was moving 
along, chiefly on foot, over a gravelly washfan dotted with 
desert holly bushes. 

Two specimens taken, April 3 and 8, 1917 : Nos. 28668-69, 
both males; the first weighed 38.5 grams. 

In 1891, “one was observed at Mesquite Well”, January 20 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 126, 152). 

113. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus (Vigors). 

Western Mockingbird. 

At Salt Creek, — 200 feet, one was seen and pursued (with- 
out success) among mesquite bushes on April 14, 1917. Seen 
just west of Furnace Creek Ranch on April 4, 1917, and April 
16, 1920, one in each case, likewise in mesquites. These three 
Death Valley individuals were astonishingly quiet and shy. 
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In 1891, Mockingbirds were seen in various parts of Death 
Valley proper and “in the northwest ami (Mesquite Valley), 
April 8- 13, but were not seen anywhere in the valley during 
the trip of June 19-21” (Fisher, 1893, pp. 127, 152). 

114. Toxostoma lecontei lecontei Lawrence. 

Leconte Thrasher. 

'Seen in Death Valley only in the mesquite association where 
it was the “common” resident bird. Noted in the vicinity of 
Furnace Creek Ranch practically wherever there were 
mesquites, in some places down nearly to the very edge of the 
“borax” flat, — 250 feet. This predilection for mesquites in 
Death Valley seems peculiar when it is recalled that on the 
Colorado Desert it is the Crissal Thrasher that is restricted to 
the mesquite association, while the Leconte Thrasher occurs 
exclusively elsewhere, on the more open desert. Perhaps for 
any sort of Toxostoma , the mesquites would be most preferred ; 
the Crissal Thrasher is the species of pronounced adaptation to 
that association and occurs there to the exclusion of other 
species where there is more than one species in the general 
region ; the Crissal is absent in Death Valley, and the Leconte 
has been able to take over the mesquite habitat because there 
is no rival thrasher there. 

As to numbers, “common” is, again, a misleading term. The 
greatest number checked in any one day was five singing males, 
on April 7, 1920, in 4*4 hours on the desert within two miles 
south of Furnace Creek Ranch. Ordinarily but one to three 
birds would be seen in a day, no matter how many hours were 
spent tramping the sands. 

Seven specimens taken, all adults, of dates April 7 to 29, 
inclusive: Nos. 28675-79, 40659-60. The one female weighed 
64.3 grams; the six males, 58.5 to 64.3 grams (average 60.9). 

In 1891, “a pair [of Leconte Thrashers] was seen at Ben- 
nett Wells January 21, others about the middle of April, and 
a pair with five young on June 21 ; at Furnace Creek [Ranch] 
one was seen the last of January;” also seen in Mesquite Valley 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 128, 130, 152). 
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115. Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus (Say). Rock Wren. 

Observed by us within the below-sea-level parts of Death 
Valley, only south of Furnace Creek Ranch, along the base of 
the Black Mountains. On April 7, 1920, two pairs of Rock 
Wrens were found some 2 miles south of the ranch, which 
seemed to have their interests centered in the broken walls of 
certain ravines; nesting was thought to be under way. On 
April 11, 1920, a lone individual was seen and heard near the 
end of “black point”, a tract of black lava which juts out from 
the east into the “borax” flat near B. M. — 223 of the map. 
And on April 21 and 22, the same year, a singing male was 
found to have its headquarters in the cliffs close to “bad water” 
of the map; he came down and “investigated” our camp, which 
was at the edge of the sink, probably about — 250 feet. 

One specimen taken: No. 40661, $ , April 7; weight, 16.1 
grams. 

In 1891, the Rock Wren was seen only at Mesquite Well, 
January 20 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 132, 152). 

116. Thryomanes bewickii eremophilus Oberholser. 

Desert Bewick Wren. 

In 1891, “a specimen was secured at Furnace Creek 
[Ranch], January 31, and a few individuals were seen among 
the mesquite thickets at Bennett Wells, and between that place 
and Saratoga Springs, about the same time”; recorded under 
the name bairdi (Fisher, 1893, pp. 134, 135, 152). I have 
examined the one specimen taken: No. 136664, S , “Furnace 
Creek”, January 31, 1891, A. K. Fisher; it is eremophilus , as 
now understood. 

117. Troglodytes aedon parkmanii Audubon. 

Western House Wren. 

Observed only sparsely in April, on or near Furnace Creek 
Ranch. Stayed in rank alfalfa or thickets of arrowweed and 
mesquite along the ditches. The actual dates of record were : 
April 22, 23 and 24, 1917, and April 7, 9 and 13, 1920; but 
one bird on each occasion. 
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One specimen taken, no. 28709, 9 , April 22, 1917; weight 
9.4 grams. 

118. Telmatodytes palustris plesius (Oberholser). 

Western Marsh Wren. 

Noted at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, April 14, 1917 (one indi- 
vidual in a patch of cane and one in pickle-weed) ; and on 
Furnace Creek Ranch April 8 and 16, 1920 (one individual 
each time, in rank grass or alfalfa near edge of irrigated field). 
Two shot: No. 28713, 9 , Salt Creek, April 14, 1917, weight 
9.1 grams; no. 40664, 3, Furnace Creek Ranch, April 16, 
1920, weight 12.7 grams. 

In 1891, “a few were seen at Furnace Creek [Ranch] and 
Bennett Wells” in January; recorded under name paludicola 
(Fisher, 1893, pp. 136, 152). One is preserved in Biol. Surv. 
coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. : No. 136778, 3 , Furnace Creek, Jan- 
uary 31, 1893, A. K. Fisher; this is plesius beyond any doubt. 

119. Psaltriparus plumbeus (Baird). Lead-colored Bush-tit. 

Merely a vagrant on the floor of Death Valley. In the early 
morning of April 6, 1917, a troupe containing at least six indi- 
viduals was seen moving north through the cottonwoods on 
Furnace Creek Ranch. 

120. Regulus calendula cineraceus Grinned. 

Western Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Observed only in the cottonwoods and willows on Furnace 
Creek Ranch, or else in the tracts of mesquite and arrowweed 
within a mile or so north and west of the ranch. Noted almost 
daily from the 5th to the 30th of April, inclusive, the years 
1917 and 1920 both being taken into account. Never more 
than three individuals were seen in any one day; from one to 
three would be checked in the usual two- to three-hour census 
about the ranch. 

Six specimens taken, nos. 28809-10, 40665-68, from April 
6 to 20, inclusive, of the two years. The three males weigh 
6.2, 7.1 and 6.9 grams; the three females, 5.8, 6.1 and 5.5 
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grams. All these skins show in normal degree the features of 
the subspecies cineraceus. 

In 1891, “a few were seen at Furnace Creek” Ranch about 
the first of February and again April 9-12 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 
142, 152). 

121. Polioptila cserulea obscura Ridgway. 

Western Gnatcatcher. 

Noted at Furnace Creek Ranch in April every two or three 
days, more continuously after the middle of the month. First 
date of observance there, April 6 ; latest, April 29 — both dates 
in 1917. From one to three of the birds would be checked in 
a two- or three-hour census; on April 14, 1920, six were 
counted in 2 l / 2 hours. Usually the birds were in mesquites; in 
fact only once was a Gnatcatcher seen in any other sort of 
plant, then in a creosote bush adjacent to mesquites. 

A pair was noted in a tract of mesquites near Triangle 
Spring, — 13 feet, each day, April 15 to 17, 1917; and a pair 
was seen in a mesquite at Salt Creek, — 200 feet, April 3, 1920. 

Seven specimens taken, nos. 28818-21, 40669-71. The first 
was a female taken April 6, and weighed 5.2 grams; the six 
males, taken April 10 to 21, weighed 5.2 to 6.2 grams (average 
5.6). No evidences of actual nesting were obtained in Death 
Valley proper, though the species does breed in the Upper 
Sonoran zone of the mountain ranges adjacent. 

In 1891, a Western Gnatcatcher was secured at Furnace 
Creek Ranch, January 24 (Fisher, 1893, pp. 143, 144, 152). 
This is now no. 136467, Biol. Surv. coll., U. S. Nat. Mus. 

122. Planesticus migratorius propinquus (Ridgway). 

Western Robin. 

More or less common on Furnace Creek Ranch practically 
throughout April. The numbers noted day by day varied from 
as few as one or two up to 45. The latter number were checked 
during a three-hour census on April 20, 1920; most of the 
birds on that day and the next were foraging on the newly 
mown alfalfa fields where they were posed about as if on a 
lawn. Observed otherwise along the edges of the irrigation 
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ditches, sometimes along the overflow streams among the 
mesquites below the ranch. One bird was seen (April 7, 
1920) out on the wash- fan among desert holly bushes, a mile 
southeast of the ranch ( — 180 feet), in company with some 
Sage Thrashers. Two Robins were noted among mesquites 
near Salt Creek, — 200 feet, April 3, 1920. 

On April 6, 1920, and subsequently, an old Indian was seen 
on Furnace Creek Ranch hunting Robins with bow and arrow, 
biit with what success I did not learn, as whatever was secured 
was promptly hustled out of sight. The first Robin song was 
heard on April 24, 1917 ; the temperature at the time registered 
98° F. Three specimens secured: No. 28852, April 6, 1917, 
weight 79.0 grams; no. 28853, April 30, 1917, weight 73.6 
grams; no. 40674, April 12, 1920, weight 64.8 grams. All 
were males, with testes small showing no near approach of the 
breeding season. 

Mr. Dane Coolidge saw two Robins on a ploughed field on 
the ranch in December, 1919. 

In 1891, “a few” Robins were seen at Furnace Creek Ranch 
the latter part of January and again on April 10 (Fisher, 
1893, pp. 146, 147, 152). 

123. Sialia mexicana occidentalis Townsend. 

Western Bluebird. 

Observed only as a casual visitant, at Furnace Creek Ranch. 
On April 22, 1917, just after sundown, a single male in the 
company of some Western Kingbirds, was seen to descend 
from high in the sky to the cottonwoods at the ranch. On 
April 8, 1920, about 7 :30 a.m., a lone and very shy male was 
descried among the mesquites immediately to the north of the 
ranch. When persistently stalked it started off northward, 
mounting higher and higher into the sky until the eye could 
no longer hold it in view. As far as the evidence goes, it indi- 
cates that the Western Bluebird travels by daylight. 

124. Sialia currucoides (Bechstein). Mountain Bluebird. 

A lone individual was collected at Furnace Creek Ranch, 
April 4, 1920, where found flitting about a pile of mesquite 
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cord-wood: No. 40675, S (not in fullest plumage) ; weight, 
27.5 grams. 

In 1891, “a flock was seen at Mesquite Well, January 21”. 
The species was common at Bennett Wells and Furnace Creek 
Ranch the last of January, at the last place “associated with 
titlarks and savanna sparrows in the alfalfa fields”; considered 
“a common winter resident” (Fisher, 1893, pp. 148, 149, 
152). Three skins, all males, are preserved in the Biol. Surv. 
coll, U. S. Nat. Mns. : No. 136157, Bennett Wells, January 
20, 1891; and nos. 136158, 136160, Furnace Creek [Ranch], 
January 30, 1891. 
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